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By the time this issue is in your hands, the political war will be 
over for a season and we will better be able to discern which 
candidates have made the fatal mistake of politicians, namely, under- 
estimating the intelligence of the American voter. 

Editors, likewise, riska related speculation: over-estimating the 
breadth of the reader’s interest in the full range of the journal’s 
purposes. 

We herewith plead guilty to the charge, ifa charge may be made. 
The majority of the following pages have no direct bearing on 
classroom practices, theological insights, the culture ofthe congrega- 
tion (a term picked up at a recent campus seminar), ecclesiastical 
vagaries...in other words, the stuff you have learned to expect from 
this publication. 

But if you fail to be thrilled by Mel Kieschnick’s galvanizing 
words that he spoke at the constituting convention of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Education Association some time back, pinch yourself to 
ensure you are awake. 

No, what we risk is the longish article by David Berger on 
“Whither Higher Education in Missouri? Part II,” the follow-up to his 
January 1992 article on the same theme. 

Are we beating a dead horse? Well, when we take count of the 
number of teachers in our schools (Lutheran, of course) that have 
received their education outside the “system,” perhaps it would do us 
well also to count the cost, if that is possible. For both elements of 
teachers leading our children, those that were qualified through the 
system as well as those who come as gifts through other routes, a 
grasp of the history and traditions is offered here. The “system,” if 
it ever was one, has simply grown like Topsy in these last years and 
that unhappy reality needs to be faced. 

Berger does more, however, than propose a recrudescence of the 
system back to its original form. He asks the far more basic question 
of how do we remain true to our purpose rooted in Scriptures and the 
Confessions? 

And that is precisely what every Lutheran school must ask itself 
no matter on which level of the academic scale it happens to serve. 

We arethankful to Drs. Albert Huegli and William Lehmann for 
giving their thoughtful response to Berger’s analysis and proposals. 
Their own astute analyses add useful qualifiers to Berger’s proposi- 
tions. 

Stick with it. You will find your reward. 
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Wayne Lucht 


Speak to Me... 


It happened early in David’s employment in the graphics depart- 
ment. His immediate superior epitomized the classic case of the 
saying: “If the only tool you have is a hammer, everything begins to 
look like anail.” In thiscase, the tool in question was the unfortunate 
habit of yelling ata person when things were not going right. And the 
thing that was not going right happened to be a piece of work which 
David was over-seeing. David, by the way, is Number Three son. 

As David attempted to understand what the problem was and 
having increasing difficulty doing so because of the volume of the 
boss’s voice, he finally gathered the courage to blurtout, “Speak to me. 
Don’t yell at me!” 

Speak to me. Don’t yell at me. 

Those of us charged with expediting the transition of our learners 
from primitive (barbaric?) to civil behavior are rather vulnerable to 
this failing. Yelling at mis-performing learners becomes such a 
tempting short-cut. 

Were you, then, charmed as I was at Jeff Burkart’s account in his 
“Reflections” article (Sep/Oct 1992 issue) of dropping his Captain 
Video ring rightin themiddle of prayer time whileinkindergarten? He 
expected the wrath of God in the person ofhis teacher to falluponhim. 
When it didn’t, in retrospect he has now come to judge that “Mount 
Everest of a Kindergarten teacher, Miss Doederlein,” of making that 
exquisite distinction between proper use of Law and Gospel in her 
approach to the crisis. And, by the way, of being a worthy emissary 
of her Lord at the same time. 

Does that extinguish the need for the pronouncement of the Law 
as occasion might demand? Of course not. What weare talking about 
here is how that is done. 

Allright. Sonow we know we should not yell. What’s new and 
what's next? 

Nothing, really, except the mystery of what learners, whether 
children or young adults or now even older adults, remember of their 
experiences with various teachers. Invariably what most recall is the 
basic decency of the teacher. Was s/he fairor unjust? Was anelement 
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of cruelty partof his/her make up? Was s/he capable of being empathetic and not sympathetic 
only? Did s/he understand me? 

Again, this is not to say that we can learn only from “nice” teachers. Perhaps you, like me, 
have had at least one such in your history from whom you learned enormously but who had 
the humanity of a toad. (Mine was an English prof. Who was yours?) 

Perhaps at best we can squeeze out from all this the notion that learning in spite of the 
negative aspects of a teacher’s personality is just that: learning in spite. 

No one said that the imitation of Christ is easy, just like teaching. But it would do us all 
well to reflect on His example, His example, His model, His decency. 

Speak to them. Don’t yell at them.+ 





Fare You Well, Mel 


The word “distinguished” should be used with care when describing a person and his or 
her career. Yet no other descriptor comes so readily to mind as that one when thinking of 
Melvin Kieschnick at his imminent retirement from full time service to Lutheran education. 
Parish teacher, educational missionary to Hong Kong where he pioneered the establishment 
of the Hong Kong International School, educational executive of the LCMS Michigan District 
whose bold innovations are still being observed, executive director of the LCMS Board for 
Parish Education, director/counselor of Lutheran schools in the New Y ork city metropolitan 
area, project director for the Center for Urban Education Ministry located on the Concordia, 
Bronxville campus. We could go on. Indeed, to say that Mel is well-known internationally 
beyond Lutheran education circles is no exaggeration. 

Yet this simple, inadequate listing of functions has been performed with such distinction, 
it stands as an eloquent tribute in itself and does not require or need adornment of adjectives 
after all. 

Writer, inspirational speaker, clear-sightedcritic-supporterof this complex phenomenon 
called Lutheran education, we will not see his like soonenough. The gap he leaves upon his 
retirement causes us to want to say, “Not yet, Mel. We need you and your God-given gifts a 
little longer. Don’t go. Don’t go.” 

Yet go he must as, finally, we all must. 

So we say: Fare you well, Mel. 

You have graced us with your presence for a season. We see in you God’s gift to all of 
us who labor with joy and pride and fatigue and frustration in this task. 

Go with God. 

And...thank you. 
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David O. Berger 


Whither Higher Education In Missouri? Part Il 


Editor’s note: In the January 1992 issue of this journal, David Berger 
analyzed the history of the “drift” of colleges of theMissouri Synod away 
from theiroriginalpurpose of exclusive ministerial training. In this second 
part he offers what he deems could be restorational efforts. Dr. Al Huegli 
and Dr. William Lehmann follow with their reactions as seasoned veterans 
of this very system of education. Berger’s article is an abridged version 
of a lengthier one due to space limitations. We regret this necessity. We 
are sending the unabridged version to each academic dean of the Synodical 
colleges and seminaries. 


Central to any discussionof Lutheran higher education is enlightened discourse regarding 
its fundamental purposes. Why do we maintain institutions where Lutheran higher education 
can take place? Why do we commit resources to this mission? Is it primarily organizational 
inertia, or do we remain theologically and philosophically committed to specifically Lutheran 
education and all that that commitment entails? If we are attempting on a smaller, more 
humane scale merely to replicate programs better realized at a large public university or at a 
community college with their greater financial and personnel resources, we have a great deal 
to answer for to our constituency. We must finally be able to demonstrate that a Lutheran 
educational milieu providesa distinctive spiritual and intellectual ambience and results which 
justify the funds expended as well as the use of the appellation “Lutheran.” 
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ATHENS AND JERUSALEM 


At the heart of the matter also is the 
question of whether Athens and Jerusalem 
(the life of intellect/culture and the life of 
faith) can co-exist. Burtchaell’s articles 
(First Things, April and May, 1991) sug- 
gest that they cannot--or at least, in the life 
of church institutions, usually do not. A 
more recent article by John F. Crosby in 
the same periodical sheds light on this 
fundamental issue and is surely worth 
reading. (“Education and the Mind Re- 
deemed,” First Things, December, 1991, 
pp. 23-28.) 

For the Missouri Synod, the concomi- 
tant question is whether the educational 
climate necessary for preparing pastors, 
teachers, and other workers in the church 
is compatible with the directions in which 
a number of Synod’s institutions of higher 
education are moving. This article, then, 
attempts also to address the “Athens- 
Jerusalem” question as it applies specifi- 
cally to Synod’s institutions, their cur- 
ricula, and their mission. [In an eminently 
re-readable semi-autobiographical article 
(LE, January/February, 1992), my col- 
league Dr. Robert Rosin makes a compel- 
ling case for the marriage of intellect and 
faith.] 
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THE SYSTEM RECIDIVUS 


The article on the Synodical “sys- 
tem” published last winter promised a 
more positive approach to the issues in 
Part II. Some attention to the current 
direction of the “system”is still necessary, 
however, if for no other reason than to 
Clarify issues and to lay a foundation for 
further discussion. 

A useful approach might be to exam- 
ine the catalogs of Synodical schools to 
determine if their statements of purpose 
reflect meaningful substance and any ob- 
servable uniformity. An overview of the 
prefatory pages in six recent catalogs pro- 
vides interesting and enlightening read- 
ing. With one exception, the stated reli- 
gious affiliation is primarily generic Chris- 
tian, with “Lutheran” relegated to the his- 
torical context or to information regarding 
financial support. 

Does this tendency suggest (a) that 
there is little significant difference be- 
tween Lutheran education and the Chris- 
tian education available at a college of 
another denomination, or (b) a need to 
emphasize (for some hypothetical public) 
that Lutheran is also “Christian”? The 
wording may be ingenuous, but our lan- 
guage is both formed by us and forms us. 
While some of the issues at hand relate to 
Christian education of any variety, it may 
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be the time once again for our Synod to 
consider thoughtfully and prayerfully the 
question “What is Lutheran about educa- 
tion?” 

The catalogs contain also, of course, 
statements regarding service to church 
and society, fostering social sensitivity 
and commitment, and promoting self-un- 
derstanding and self-actualization. Com- 
mendable assertions about worship and 
Christian fellowship abound. All of these 
aims must, however, be accomplished in a 
real world-in classrooms, in campus ac- 
tivities, in daily personal encounters with 
the students and faculty at hand. If faculty 
and students largely share acommon spiri- 
tual and cultural heritage, these interac- 
tions will have reasonably predictable, or 
at least expectable, outcomes. If, on the 
other hand, students or faculty (or admin- 
istrators) bring to these encounters a vari- 
ety of faiths (or lack of same) and philo- 
sophical backgrounds, the results may be 
quite different from what one might hope 
and plan for in a Lutheran environment. 

Another common thread in the cata- 
logs is the focus on education primarily as 
preparation for vocation or career rather 
than as a framework for life. Synodical 
schools have indeed had a “vocational” 
history. The system’s original primary 
(even sole) purpose was the education of 
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teachers and pastors. Yet, despite this 
intent, the curricula at the undergraduate 
level were not as vocationally oriented as 
they are today. Rather, the intent was to 
provide students with a classical educa- 
tion, with all the emphasis on the liberal 
arts that the term implied. 


Wuat Are We Agour? 


Without question, the current cata- 
logs of Synodical institutions do pay at 
least verbal tribute to the “liberal arts,” 
although the concept is hardly clearly de- 
fined. Liberal arts may be, as one admin- 
istrator has said, for those students who 
haven’t made up their minds about what 
they want to be. Here, of course, we have 
a glimpse into the great hollow core of 
20th century higher education. We don’t 
know what we want to be, because we 
don’t know who we are; and so we culti- 
vate “life-styles” rather than philosophies 
of life. Thus, this offhand disparaging 
comment about the liberal arts in a real 
sense touches the heart of the issue and 
argues for their importance. 

AS our institutions gravitate toward a 
general curriculum, students face the same 
“smorgasbord” dilemma encountered 
throughout the world of American higher 
education. The path of least resistance is 
often simply to choose a major (read “‘ca- 
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reer”), take a selection 


philosophy course? Is 


of courses from the fhe concomitant question is philosophy major 


catalog which satisfies 
the requirements, and 


whether the educational climate 


even available at a 
Synodical school? 


fill in the rest of the necessary for preparing pastors, (Many seminary fac- 


time witha smattering 
of electives. Even the 


teachers, and other workers in 


ulty members insist 
that, at the very least, 


“core” courses, which fhe church IS compatible with the one basic course in 


should reflect some 
clear philosophical 


directions in which a number of 


philosophy isanessen- 
tial pre-seminary re- 


purpose andcohesive- Synod’s institutions of higher quirement.) 


ness, are seldom more 
than a smorgasbord of 
“electives within re- 
quirements.” How, for example, does a 
student know which class will be more 
valuable to him or her--geography or eco- 
nomics, psychology or anthropology? 
Which course should one take first, West- 
ern Civilization or American History? 
Should one take both? On what bases do 
advisors make recommendations? 

Why do students often flit like butter- 
flies from course to course, even within a 
“core” curriculum? What are the criteria 
for selecting one course over another? Is 
there aunifying structure whichrelates the 
courses and sequences them in some logi- 
cal or philosophically defensible way? Or 
do students select the courses reputed to 
be easier or because a section happens to 
be open? Is anyone encouraged to take a 
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education are moving. 


Why is there 
noquestion that requir- 
ing and sequencing of 
courses be done within a major ora profes- 
sional program? Curricular design is prob- 
ably easier to accomplish within a spe- 
cialty, but difficulty is no excuse for fail- 
ing to guidestudents in grasping unifying 
concepts and factors which relate their 
study of history, philosophy, theology, 
literature, social sciences, physical sci- 
ences, and even the fine arts--the usual 
components of a “core” curriculum. In- 
stead, our academic condition is such that 
it would likely not be difficult to find a 
student who has taken one course each in 
Westerncivilization, 19thcentury English 
literature, New Testament, and philoso- 
phy of education who sees little or no 
relationship in the content of the courses. 
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Yetepistemological paradigms-intel- 
lectually arrived at structures and relation- 
ships-are foundational to the way we think 
and the assumptions by which we live. 
When courses are unrelated or sporadi- 
cally selected, the very purpose of an un- 
dergraduate education is thwarted. 


THEQLOGICAL/HistorIcAL ACADEMIC 
Give 

To return to an issue more germane to 
our discussion, is the study of theology 
important enough to be part of a student’s 
program from freshman through senior 
year? How are theological concepts or 
Spiritual components clearly integrated or 
correlated with other disciplines? Is it up 
to the student to make the connection 
between sociology and his faith? Between 
psychological theories and a biblical un- 
derstanding of man? Between revelation 
andhistory? Again, is there a clear peda- 
gogical design for sequencing and relat- 
ing? 

The Christian faith-and, by exten- 
sion, Christian education--is historically 
oriented. Itis connected withactualevents 
and real people, most specifically with the 
God-Man in Whom everything is cen- 
tered. The effects of this faith in history 
and in people’s lives comprise a signifi- 
cant portion of the heritage of the Chris- 
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tian West. Knowledge of the interaction 
of faith and life through history, including 
our intellectual tradition, is foundational 
to understanding where we have come 
from and who we are. (It is not difficult, 
however, to demonstrate that the contem- 
porary student is often “trapped in the 
present,” deprived of an historical sense, 
of a mental picture of the flow of human 
events. No longer is a required sequence 
of history courses part and parcel of high 
school and college curricula.) Surely ina 
Lutheran context the study of theology, 
history, literature, philosophy, fine arts, 
the sciences-in the light of our Christian 
Westem heritage andthe paradigms which 
have shaped thinking in these areas of 
human activity-should be the foundation 
for intellectual and spiritual growth. 


PURPOSE AND PLAN 


The accomplishment of such an im- 
portant task cannot be taken for granted. It 
requires formal intent, instructional de- 
sign, andconsistentimplementation. More 
important, it requires the firm resolution 
to fly in the face of the Zeitgeist, i.e., the 
assumption that whatwe are and where we 
came from is unimportant compared to 
where weare going (or at least think we are 
going). “Progress” anda historicist obses- 
sion with the future are, afterall, reigning 
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idols of our age. We are truly becoming a 
generation cut off from our roots, sending 
out branches and leaves which will wither 
and die for lack of nourishment. 

I do not mean to suggest a Synodical 
master plan for all schools. Such integra- 
tion of knowledge, and of knowledge and 
faith, can be accomplished in more than 
one way. (Variety can be healthy.) At this 
time, however, it would not be easy to 
locate a Synodical institution of higher 
education which bases its uniqueness ona 
philosophical purpose and distinctive 
pedagogical or curricular structure 
aimed at developing in its graduates a 
framework of conceptual thought in the 
Clear light of faith. (There are a number of 
synodical colleges, however, which are 
developing reputations in professional or 
vocational programs, e.g., communica- 
tion at Concordia Lutheran College of 
Texas or computer science at River For- 
est.) 

Synodicalinstitutions have, to be sure, 
not avoided basic integrative, academic 
issues altogether. Concordia, Portland, 
for example, has developeda 15-hour hu- 
manities core which attempts to relate 
theology, intellectual tradition, history, 
etc., and to provide students with a com- 
mon fund of knowledge for their college 
education. But even there, in the context 
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of 185 hours required for graduation, the 
effortis limited and largely confined to the 
first two academic years. 


THe Career CONUNDRUM 


It appears that, in general, Synodical 
schools have expended far more effort and 
funds in developing career-oriented ma- 
jors, creating-or risking the creation of-a 
climate in which students (a) come to view 
their undergraduate days as marking time 
until they can stop spending money and 
start making it and/or (b) consider courses 
outside their major as time and money 
wasted and unnecessary effort expended. 

A vocational focus, really always 
present to some degree in higher educa- 
tion, is today often the prime factor in 
establishing the academic ambience of a 
college curriculum. What effect does the 
assumption that an undergraduate educa- 
tion is primarily a ticket to a job have on 
the intellectual climate of the institution? 
Atleastas important for our purpose, what 
effect can it have on the spiritual climate? 
If it means that for many students (and 
faculty), all that is really important is ac- 
quiring the requisite number of credits to 
certify the student as a specialist, much 
thatis important has been sacrificedon the 
altar of pragmatism. 
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My internal ambivalence onthis point 
is almost overwhelming in that while Iam 
convinced that we need spiritually, ethi- 
cally, and intellectually committed Chris- 
tians in all walks of life, the difficulty of 
melding an essentially marketplace cur- 
riculum with serious philosophical/theo- 
logical substance is equally daunting. 

Finally, the fundamental question for 
our purposes revolves around whether a 
modest-sized college or university can 
dissipate its energies in a variety of aca- 
demic directions and still remaina faithful 
helpmeet to the church, providing it with 
biblically centered, well-educated, ortho- 
dox pastors, teachers, and lay people. 


Wuart Are We Asout? || 


There is an element here of “spitting 
into the wind.” It is legitimate to object 
that many of the shortcomings in Ameri- 
can education are endemic to our culture 
and that Synodical schools cannot reason- 
ably counter the trends discussed above, 
e.g., vocational focus, specialization, and 
marketplace flexibility.Can we really hope 
to change the way Americans (including 
Lutherans) have come to think about the 
purposes of higher education? To that 
question, we might respond: Does the 
future of Synodical higher education lie in 
cloning the multi-versity or community 
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college in proliferation of programs and in 
attempting to be academically all things to 
all students? Does this approach justify 
the financial support from the church body 
that many administrators would like to 
see? 

I submit that the future of the Synodi- 
cal system (if it is to remain a system) lies 
in carefully focused educational sub- 
stance, integrated through the liberal 
arts, and in a distinctive, even unique, 
approach to the academic disciplines 
and our Western heritage from the per- 
spective of biblical faith as reflected in 
the Lutheran confessions. In essence, 
from faculty to BHES, the focus must be 
on philosophy of education, with “mar- 
keting,” and all the unfortunate baggage 
that comes with it, relegated to a second- 
ary position. For many of our institutions, 
this focus would not bea radical departure 
from their historical practices. It might be 
for some, however, a wrenching reversal 
from their current direction and momen- 
tum. 

Tam not advocating a“‘Bible college” 
curriculum, but rather intellectually and 
Spiritually challenging courses of study 
with a clear eye focused on the integral 
relationship between faith and life, i.e., 
life in all its aspects: historical, cultural, 
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psychological, spiritual, and scientific/ 
technological. 


THE LGHT OF FAITH 


Several times in this article I have 
used the words “inthe lightofourfaith” or 
some similar expression. In a liberal arts 
curriculum there is, of course, no “Chris- 
tian physics” or “Christian history” (in the 
sense thattheremight be acoursein“Chris- 
tian literature”). All the legitimate aca- 
demic disciplines require the same kind of 
dedication and open inquiry that they de- 
mand in any setting. Yet, any area of 
human knowledgemustalso be illumined 
by the light of a transcending faith. (It is 
clear that non-transcendental materialis- 
tic and humanist faiths fundamentally af- 
fect much of the curriculum at all levels of 
public education. Education-including 
public education-is, in its very essence, 
and contrary to all protestation, based on 
faith-some kind of faith regarding human 
nature and ultimate ends.) 

Cana Christian study history with the 
assumption that it is nothing more than a 
never-ending series of cycles, orthatevents 
are merely random occurrences with no 
shape or pattern? Can a Christian study 
physics and conclude that sum of the uni- 
verse (living and non-living) is no more 
than the instrumentally measurable inter- 
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actions of matter and energy? Cana 
Christian study psychology with the pre- 
supposition that human behavior is com- 
pletely determined by genetic, social, or 
environmental forces beyond the control 
of human will? If not, what light does our 
faith shed on these matters of critical im- 
port? How does that faith affect our think- 
ing, our actions? 
Thesearesubstantivequestions which 
require a thorough grounding in various 
disciplines. In a curriculum that focuses 
primarily on technique, the “how to,” such 
questions will rarely be broached. Yet if 
ever there was a time in which Christians 
required an ability to examine critically 
the ideas and philosophies of the age and 
to be informed, nay, immersed, in the 
central tenets of their faith, this surely 
must be that time. Truth and freedom and 
wisdom are not to be found in human 
schemes and systems of which we have 
more than a surfeit, but in the Person of 
Jesus Christ. How that verity iscommuni- 
cated, demonstrated, and affirmed is fi- 
nally whatLutheran education is all about. 


It Must Au Fit ToGetHer 


Fundamental to any changes in and 
strengthening of the higher education sys- 
tem is a spiritually and academically ro- 
busttraditionin elementary and high school 
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education. Given the sad, even disastrous, 
condition of much of public elementary 
and secondary education today, mourned 
even by its supporters, it is incumbent on 
us to look carefully at what has gone 
wrong and to be ever vigilantin holding on 
to all that is good in the system which we 
have inherited. Indeed, in some locales, 
Lutheran parents need seriously to con- 
sider whether they are doing their children 
more harm than good by sending them to 
alocal public school. What children learn 
in their early years and the attitude toward 
learning thatis established then is far more 
significant than any college program. 
(Surely, the Missouri Synod commitment 
to schools is witness to our historical con- 
sensus on this point.) In fact, little of 
worth can be accomplished in higher edu- 
cation without the foundation established 
much earlier. 

To emphasize how much remains to 
be recovered, we need only note the per- 
suasive data, anecdotal as well as statisti- 
cal, which strongly suggest that the high 
school diploma and bachelor’s degree of 
today, at least in terms ofa fund of knowl- 
edgeand the ability tocommunicate orally 
and in writing, are roughly equivalent to 
the grammar school and high school di- 
plomas, respectively, of 30 or 40 years 
ago. (This trend has also affected more 
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advanced degrees.) Often masking this 
deficiency are the modern student’s facil- 
ity with technique, specifically computer 
technique, anda superficial conversational 
ability to talk about current social issues. 
Psycho-babble and socio-babble “as heard 
on TV” account for increasingly signifi- 
cant portions of our vocabulary. 

To a certain extent, the “watering 
down” of curricula over the past 40 or 50 
years reflects the results of mass educa- 
tion. Providing everyone with the same 
opportunity has, alas, often meant trying 
tomakeeveryonethe same. A devastating 
“Catch 22” has resulted as colleges, eager 
for students, have been reluctant to in- 
crease (or even hold the line on) the rigor 
of their entrance requirements. High 
schools have, as might be expected, rarely 
taken the initiative to insist on any more 
academic quality (or quantity) than the 
colleges require. Should our Lutheran 
schools be drifting along in this unfortu- 
nate current of our culture? 

The Synod is still in a position-albeit 
an increasingly tenuous one-to build onits 
kindergarten through college educational 
heritage. Its institutions-from elemen- 
tary, through secondary, to higher educa- 
lion-are of a size which permits flexibility 
and are still in positions to carve outunique 
niches of integrity and quality in an educa- 
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tionalclimate whichtodayresembles, more 
than anything else, the “me too” world of 
fast food. Quite frankly, however, many 
of the institutions and, to a certain extent, 
the system itself, like much of Western 
civilization, are operating on the spiritual 
and intellectual capital of past generations 
while doing less than enough to rebuild 
the infrastructure necessary to assure a 
solid foundation for future generations. 
Today (dare we say more thanever?), 
in a world characterized on the one hand 
by despotic governments (or worse) and 
onthe other by “democratic” materialistic 
bureaucracies, both ofwhichreduce people 
to integers, voters, consumers, and mere 
functionaries of the system (or members 
of a pressure group), the church must 
provide institutions and structures to pre- 
serve the cultural and spiritual heritage 
which values people as individual re- 
deemed children of God who find their 
true purpose and self-hood in a community 
of faith and service. Similarly, in the ever 
enlarging context of gnostic humanism, in 
which man, the measure of all things, 
pursues the twin chimeras of unending 
progress and planned social development, 
the church has a sacred mission to support 
aneducational environment which grounds 
students firmly in the Logos-the Word 
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become flesh-the transcendent reality so 
lacking in the modern Zeitgeist. 


Where tt Au STARTED 


It does not require a genius to connect 
this discussion of undergraduate educa- 
tion with at least one historical apex of the 
Synodical system: theological studies at 
the seminaries. If a “connecting” and 
integrating approach to higher education 
has been important to the Church in the 
past, it certainly will be critically so in the 
21st century. The spiraling social and 
intellectual fragmentation of modern life 
will require pastors of deep understand- 
ing, wisdom, and compassion as well as 
spiritual/theological perception to lead 
their flocks. Those who come to their 
calling with a “professional degree” in the 
current sense of the phrase will be lacking 
as much as the medical doctor whose 
narrowly scientific education prompts him 
to view his ill patient primarily as an 
agglomeration of chemical reactions in 
need of the requisite pharmaceutical re- 
agent. Current efforts at the seminaries to 
revisecurricula in view of changing needs 
andrealities should be but the capstone on 
an educational edifice begun years earlier. 

One might reluctantly conclude, nev- 
ertheless, that as the routes to the ministry 
continue to diversify, and the educational 
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backgrounds of clergy become ever less 
homogeneous, the integrative work will 
have to take place increasingly atthe semi- 
nary level or, as some have suggested, at 
one Synodical institution specifically en- 
wusted with the pre-seminary curriculum. 
The present situation, in which the semi- 
naries assume that all incoming students 
mustundergo the same testing procedures, 
suggests, rightly or wrongly, that even 
successful completion of a pre-seminary 
program at a Synodical college or univer- 
sity does not ensure adequate preparation 
for professional theological education. 

But that is another subject. Suffice it 
to say that whatever means we have at 
hand to prepare theological students to 
view people and events (and themselves) 
from the broad perspective made possible 
by a biblically-based liberal arts education 
should be cultivated with zeal and enthu- 
siasm. (Much the same can be said regard- 
ing the needs and objectives of otherchurch 
work programs.) The seminary theologi- 
cal course of studies built on this kind of 
strong academic base will continue to bear 
healthy fruit. 

To that end, Iam appending a generic 
statement of purpose for Concordia Col- 
lege/University. If the content at first 
reading appears unusual, what is it that 
seems strange, evenexotic oralien? What 
assumptions regarding higher education 
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govern the thinking of the reader? In the 
Statement of purpose I have clearly em- 
phasized the importance of synthesis-the 
need for relating and “seeing whole” ina 
world increasingly fragmented and spe- 
cialized. In one sense, education should 
always be on the “other side,” tempering 
and opposing the trends of the age. Surely 
there are other issues and emphases to 
consider. 


But WHat OF THE SYSTEM? 


Fora variety of reasons, not the least 
of which is the difficulty-even impossibil- 
ity-of providing a strong liberal arts edu- 
cation in settings pervaded by careerism, 
multiculturalism,and other current agen- 
das, it may be that the “‘system”-or what 
remains of it-willeventually be partitioned. 
Those schools which focus strongly on the 
liberal arts, thus supplying the foundation 
for church work programs in pastoral min- 
istry and teacher education, might also 
incidentally attract students intending 
graduate work for other professions or in 
academic disciplines. One would like to 
think that might include such helping pro- 
fessions as medicine and nursing. We do, 
afterall, need Lutheran scholars, academ- 
ics, and professionals firmly grounded in 
a strong biblically centered liberal arts 
tradition. 
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Other institutions which prefer to stay 
in the career/vocational _ track-offering 
business, accounting or computer science 
degree and AA or BA completion degrees 
specifically designed for people in the 
workplace-might well find their own aca- 
demic niche and institutional support (as, 
indeed, several have been tending), retain- 
ing, for whatever reasons might be envis- 
aged, anominal connection withthechurch 
body. As the situation stands, the re- 
sources of the church-both Synodically 
and within Districts-are being used for a 
variety of academic programs and pur- 
poses never imagined by those who 
founded the system. 

There are other choices. We note the 
conceptof “honorscollege,” whichrecog- 
nizes the special needs of a strong liberal 
arts program by creating a separate struc- 
ture within the institution. In the long run, 
however, the kind of service-oriented fo- 
cus and dedicated approach to the liberal 
arts and theology required of our teacher 
and pre-ministerial students willvery likely 
not mix well with the academic offerings 
or the goals and aspirations associated 
with certain of the technical and career 
programs. Like itor not, some students do 
choose acollege or acollege program with 
the intent of maximizing their income. 
Quitepossibly, thesestudentsbenefitfrom 
association with peers who are preparing 
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for a life of service and spiritual commit- 
ment. Whether the reverse is also true, the 
reader must observe and decide. 

Ifone detects a hintofacademic “elit- 
ism” in some of these recommendations, 
so be it. Like itor not, recognize it or not, 
an intellectual elite exists in this world, 
operating primarily on materialistic and 
humanist presuppositions. Surely we 
Lutherans need to prepare intellectually 
capable young men and women of faith 
who can understand, respond to, and en- 
gage in spiritually informed and effective 
literate offense (and defense) against the 
principalities and powers which hold our 
worldin thrall. The wedding of child-like, 
not childish, faith with rigorous intellec- 
tual and theological instruction and prac- 
tice is most surely an ultimate objective of 
Lutheran education. 


SCENARIA FOR FURTHER DISCUSSION AND 
ACTION 


1, Select one or two existing institu- 
lions to prepare Lutheran teachers and 
pastors. Concordia, Seward, centrally lo- 
cated, and by virtue of its continuing com- 
mitmentto church work programs, is surely 
acandidate. Giventoday’s modes of travel, 
geographic dispersion of colleges is not 
nearly as important as it was when most of 
the schools were founded. If much higher 
(because concentrated) Synodical fund- 
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ing for educational costs were available, 
costs related to travel would be a lesser 
burden for most students. This approach 
would enable a more focused curricular 
design (see Appendix) than is presently 
feasible in the increasingly general-pur- 
pose institutions. 

A secondary advantage is the spirit 
and atmosphere generated inaninstitution 
in which students share common goals 
and direction. One disadvantage might be 
an adverse effect on the internal recruit- 
mentof church work students (from among 
students at our general-purpose institu- 
tions). However, are we atall aware of the 
number of students who enter church work 
programs, only to have their interest and 
enthusiasm wane for lack of an institu- 
tional environment which nurtures their 
intentions? Finally, for teacher education 
Students, the method of supervised stu- 
dent teaching might have to be altered to 
allow for a wider geographic distribution 
of student teachers. 

2. Provide Synodical funding at ex- 
isting institutions solely for the church 
work programs, e.g., direct significant tu- 
ition reduction for church work students 
only, supplementary funding for church 
work programs and projects. Fund other 
academic programs only through tuition, 
endowments, and other non-Synodical 
sources of income. “Conflicts” in fund- 
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raising already exist. It is difficult to see 
how this situation would be exacerbated. 
Like it or not, people who now give di- 
rectly to a Synodical school may see no 
reason to provide further funding for it or 
otherinstitutions through their “missions” 
contributions to District/Synod. One dis- 
advantage of this approach is that the 
academic focus and ambience of the insti- 
tution remain blurred vis a vis the church 
work curriculum. Another is, of course, 
the continuing confusion for contributors 
who are members of Synodical congrega- 
tions. 


Our CONGREGATIONS AND SYNOD’S 
SCHOOLS 


Our congregations and schools need 
to be ready (or at least more ready than 
they sometimes seem to be) to call pastors 
directly from the seminary and teachers 
from Synod’s colleges and universities. It 
is not always possible to identify the ideal 
experienced pastor or teacher or to find the 
perfect match-pastor to congregation, 
teacher to school; and surely one of the 
joys of the Christian life is growing to- 
gether. Finally, pastorsand teachers need 
to model the dedicated life and identify 
and encourage capable young men and 
women to consider seriously following in 
their footsteps. Pursuing a vocation of 
service rather than one which maximizes 
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income is a difficult choice to make with- 
out significant encouragement and assis- 
tance along the way. 





! am not advocating a “Bible 
college” curriculum, but rather 
intellectually and spiritually chal- 
lenging courses of study with a 
clear eye focused on the integral 


relationship between faith and 
life... 





Although] havefocusedon the chang- 
ing direction and purpose of our Synodical 
institutions of higher education, it should 
be clear to all that the “system” above all, 
if it is to be an effective helpmeet to 
congregations, must fulfill the needs of 
the membership. To that end, I am con- 
vinced that the curricular philosophy out- 
lined in the article-whatever its manifesta- 
tions may be as the system undergoes 
serious deliberations, review, andchanges 
in the years ahead-will provide a solid 
spiritual/academic foundation for the life 
of the church in the coming century. 
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PosTSCRIPT 


This article was written during the 
summer and fall of 1991, undergoing some 
revision during the early months of 1992. 
Itgoes topress at both an opportune andan 
awkward moment. By the time the fall 
issue of LE becomes available, delegates 
to the Synodical Convention willhave had 
opportunity to act on a proposed restruc- 
turing (or at least a revised administrative 
structure) of Synod’s higher education 
system. Also during this time, new per- 
sonnel are in the process of interviewing 
for and appointment to the staff of the 
Board for Higher Education Services, and 
existing staff may have taken on new 
responsibilities. Surely majorchanges are 
occurring. 

Ifthe structural modifications are pri- 
marily to achieve administrative or politi- 
calends, e.g., economical centralized pur- 
chasing, more effective funding from non- 
church sources, making decisions on build- 
ing and property improvements, deter- 
mining whether an institution may inau- 
gurate a new graduate program, many of 
the questions and issues raised in the ar- 
ticle will remain to be dealt with. Obvi- 
ously, not all the details of the plan have 
been made public at this writing, and it 
will be some time before the effects of the 
new Structure on providing intellectually 
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capable and spiritually dedicated workers 
in the Kingdom will be evident. 

Regardless of structuralchanges, how- 
ever, both the elected Board and the Ex- 
ecutive Staff of the BHE (if, indeed, that 
Structure remains) will benefit from per- 
sonnel who have a clear vision of what 
Lutheran education-elementary through 
graduate school and Seminary-should be. 
They will have to be open to vigorous 
public debate and discussion regarding 
the future of Synodical higher education, 
especially as it relates to providing dedi- 
cated and capable teachers, musicians, 
pastors and other professional staff. 

Finally-and this may be taken in the 
spirit of gentle admonition-the system (as 
distinct from the Church) will be a func- 
tion both of what its constituents want it to 
be and of what they allow it to become. 
While the Christian faith is tied to no 
specific educational philosophy or prac- 
tice, one can make the case that certain 
philosophies and practices are inimical to 
both Christian education and the propaga- 
tion of the faith. On the other hand, it is 
possible to identify philosophies, curricula, 
and practices which function to enhance 
and further the goals of Lutheran educa- 
lion. My prayer is that the Lord of the 
Church continue to work His will through 
His people. 
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APPENDIX 


Concordia: Statement of Purpose (speci- 
men) 

The course of studies at Concordia is 
based on the premises that “the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom” and that 
no area of human knowledge or action is 
isolated from the faith/life of the Chris- 
tian. The primary purpose of education is 
tomake manifest the relationship between 
knowledge, faith, and action. 

Inaddition to taking biblicaland theo- 
logical courses throughout their college 
years, students interact daily with instruc- 
tors who bring to their fields a perspective 
which views all human thoughtand action 
within the transcendent reality of a creat- 
ing, redeeming, and sanctifying God. 

Through careful study of the Bible, 
history, philosophy, and the arts and sci- 
ences, students learn to make careful ethi- 
cal and intellectual distinctions and con- 
sider fundamental questions. Technology- 
Because something can be done, mustit be 
done? What are alternatives? How does 
emphasis on technique and process affect 
the ways we think and act? 

Political science-How should power 
be organized in a society? To what ends 
should power beexercised? How do Chris- 
lians react to and function in a litigious 
society, which places judicially mandated 
individual rights above personal moral 
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responsibility and traditional social mores 
grounded in Judaeo-Christian values? 
Social structures-Whatare the“‘givens” of 
human nature which affect our social in- 
teractions and organizations? How do 
these factors limit the accomplishments 
and objectives of human plans and sys- 
tems? 

Philosophy-How do words relate to 
reality? How does languageinfluenceand 
modify thought? What is the relationship 
between truth and beauty? between good- 
ness, and truth, and beauty? 

History-How do individual will and 
moral principles affect historical events? 
What is “progress”? What, if any, gener- 
alizations can be drawn from history? 

Literature and Fine Arts-Are there 
enduring standards of beauty, quality, and 
worth? How do the purposes and func- 
tions of art correlate with one’s creaturely 
relationship with the Creator? 

Sciences-How is scientific inquiry 
properly exercised within the creature- 
creator context? 

Because language is fundamental to 
all human endeavor (especially thinking) 
and connects man with reality, the aca- 
demic program at Concordia devotes sig- 
nificant time to the practice of the spoken 
and written word. Students strive for 
clarity, accuracy, honesty, and grace of 
expression. 
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The primary academic objective at 
Concordia is the integration of knowl- 
edge, students and faculty together ex- 
ploring the relationships of ideas and their 
consequences in actions and events. At 
the same time, emphasis is given to achiev- 
ing a balance of head and heart-of ratio 
and intellectus, of reason and imagination. 
Thus the curriculum is carefully struc- 
tured and sequenced, with a minimum of 
elective courses, especially during the first 
two years. Emphasis on the liberal arts 
helps the student to cultivate asense of the 
knowable, to accept that some things are 
beyond human understanding, and to con- 
tinue the pursuit of the knowable through- 
out a lifetime of learning. 

Reflecting and reinforcing the em- 
phasis on integration of knowledge is the 
Concordia social community. In a world 
of constant activity and sensory overload, 
Concordia provides students with a se- 
cure, quiet sense of place-a community of 
people living, learning, and worshiping 
together in an atmosphere of love and 
mutual respect. 

AS Students find themselves in in- 
creasinglycosmopolitanand multicultural 
settings, a firm grounding in the spiritual 
and intellectual elements of the Judeo- 
Christian Western culture becomes cru- 
cial. Again, a firm sense of place, of 
“rootedness”-a social, intellectual, and 
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Spiritual community-provides the source 
from which students acquire the values 
and wisdom necessary for relating to the 
broader world community. 

The faculty of Concordia recognize 
the importance of preparing students for 
vocation or calling as well as for life. Thus 
the curriculum focuses on developing the 
intellectual flexibility and ethical integ- 
rity so necessary for meaningful and use- 
ful employment. Every effort is made to 
minimize the fragmentationof knowledge 
which often results from inordinate em- 
phasis on specialized skills and technique. 

In contrast to the utopian and neo- 
gnostic faith in progress, predictability, 
specialized knowledge, and political/so- 
cial systems, Christians recognizethe com- 
plex nature of reality, the presence of sin 
and grace, and the necessity of learning to 
live with paradox and ambiguity. The 
academic program at Concordia attempts 
to provide students with the intellectual 
and spiritual tools necessary to refute hu- 
man ideas and systems grounded in transi- 
tory theories and structures and to em- 
brace transcendent reality as manifested 
in the Logos. 

The graduates of Concordia recog- 
nize and accept that their biblically cen- 
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tered world view and perspective will dif- 
fer from the outlooks and ideologies of 
many with whom they live, work, and 
interact. Not the least of these differences 
grows from their conviction that true self- 
fulfillment emerges from self-sacrifice in 
service to others and in service to their 
God. 

The words of Peter are their motto: 
“Make every effort to add to your faith 
goodness; and to goodness, knowledge.” 
They take seriously Paul’s admonition: 
“Devote yourselves to prayer, being watch- 
ful and thankful...Be wise in the way you 
act toward outsiders; make the most of 
every opportunity. Let your conversation 
be always full of grace, seasoned with salt, 
so that you may know how to answer 
everyone.” 

NB-Fully aware that this statementis 
notinthe words of the average high school 
graduate, Iintend it for college faculty and 
administration. Revising it for a college/ 
university catalog would be an interesting 
andchallenging, not to mention revealing 
andreward, task. At the same time, exam- 
ining carefully the high school pre-requi- 
sites for such a curriculum would be a 
truly salutary experience-not for the faint 
of heart.+ 
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A. G. Huegli 


New Directions for Lutheran Higher Education: 
A Response to David Berger 


The colleges and universities of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod have unquestion- 
ably undergone a significantchange. Professor David Berger is to be commended for helping 
us to understand thatchange and for trying toprovideanalternativedirection whichthe system 
of higher education of the Synod might consider. 

In his two articles on these subjects, Professor Berger seems to feel that the change which 
has taken place is fundamentally flawed. He shakes his head in the first installment of his 
paper, “Whither Higher Education in Missouri?” (Lutheran Education, Jan/Feb 1992) over 
what he sees happening to the Synodical institutions, basing his criticism ona study by Father 
James Burtchaell (First Things. April 1991 and May 1991), titled “The Decline and Fall of 
the Christian College.” Professor Berger’s second installment, which appears in this issue of 
Lutheran Education, describes his own solution for the problems confronting the Synodical 
colleges and universities. 

It should be noted that Father Burtchaell’s treatise has a misleading title. In discussing 
the “decline and fall of the Christian college,” he actually builds his case on the experience 
of Vanderbilt University and subsequently of some unidentified Roman Catholic institutions. 
While he does generalize his findings to apply to other church-related Protestant colleges, he 





Dr. Albert Huegli lives in retirement in Michigan after a distinguished career in Lutheran 
higher education including service as academic dean at Concordia University, River Forest 
and the presidency of Valparaiso University. 
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provides too little evaluation of various 
kinds of denominational institutions for 
Professor Berger to make a completely 
adequate comparison with the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod system of higher 
education. Nevertheless, Father 
Burtchaell’s concepts have some validity 
for the purposes of his thesis, and, with the 
caution I have noted, his principal points 
are useful for Professor Berger’s analysis. 

I look at the Synodical colleges and 
universities a little differently than Profes- 
sor Berger. My perspective of them is 
derived, since my student days, from two 
decades of teaching and administration in 
two of thecolleges, service on the Synod’s 
Board for Higher Education as well as on 
three of the Synod’s task forces studying 
the system, and 17 years observing higher 
education in the Synod while I was an 
administrator at Valparaiso University. I 
have come to realize that change is inevi- 
table in church-related higher education, 
reflecting the changes that take place in 
society and in the structures and practices 
ofthechurch. I agree with some of Profes- 
sor Berger’s conclusions about the changes 
in Synodical colleges anduniversities, dis- 
agree with his other deductions, and share 
with him only partially in some of his 
additional concerns. Since many of the 
changes that have taken place are con- 
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structive, in my opinion, I have a different 
approach to future directions for the Syn- 
odical system than he proposes. 


I, 


My agreement with Professor Berger 
begins with the obvious fact that the Syn- 
odical colleges and universities are con- 
siderably altered in nature and purpose 
from what they were two or three decades 
ago. The sooner the church recognizes 
that situation, the earlier we shall arrive at 
solutions to the problems that have ensued 
and can take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which have opened up. 

Professor Berger puts his finger on 
two factors which have precipitated these 
changes. One is the change in the source 
of funding of the institutions. The Synod 
still owns the property of the colleges and 
is supposed to provide for their building 
needs. But ithas reduced its once substan- 
tial subsidy for educational and general 
operations to about 10% of the cost. Even 
this amount today depends on the number 
of church work students each college en- 
rolls. The result is that the institutions 
have had to increase tuition, open up new 
programs to serve non-church work stu- 
dents, and raise money on their own 
through gifts and grants. Thus the col- 
leges and universities have been forced to 
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broaden their academic focus as well as 
their constituency beyond their church 
workemphasis, whichpreviously was their 
principal concern. Providing preparation 
for both lay vocations and the church 
professions can be a valuable service, but 
it has its price, and that price is not as 
Clearly understood by the church as it 
should be. 

Secondly, I agree with Professor 
Berger that the erosion of church ties has 
frequently happened in American higher 
education and could be a threat for Syn- 
odical colleges and universities as well. 
This can happen as the enrollment pattern 
shifts, and the proportion of church work 
student declines, while the proportion of 
non-church work students and/or non- 
Lutheran students increases substantially 
with the introduction ofa variety of neces- 
sary courses. 

The present situation of the colleges 
and universities of the Synod in this re- 
spect bears watching. Although several of 
the institutions have a high percentage of 
church work students (e.g. Seward 63%; 
Ann Arbor and Irvine 38%), others have 
far fewer (e.g. Selma 4.6%, Portland 9%, 
and Austin 13%). The average for all of 
the colleges is about 26%. Even more 
serious is the decline in the proportion of 
students from the Lutheran Church-Mis- 
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souri Synod congregations at some of the 
Synodical institutions, ranging fromahigh 
of 89% (Seward) and62% (Ann Arbor), to 
alow of 12% (Selma) and 19% (Portland). 
Theaverage proportion of LCMS students 
in the Synodical colleges and universities 
is about 43% over-all. 

Observers of the academic scene tend 
to agree that a “critical mass” of students 
belonging to the church body is needed to 
maintain the church identity of the institu- 
tion. What that proportion should be is 
hard to pinpoint. The proportion of all 
Lutherans at Valparaiso University, for 
example, is about 50% (principally be- 
longing to the LCMS), and the effort is 
continually being made to increase that 
figure. In some Synodical schools the 
proportion is obviously seriously low. 

I disagree with Professor Berger, how- 
ever, on several points which he cites from 
the Burtchaell study and applies to Syn- 
odical colleges and universities. Hespeaks 
of potential hostility between church lead- 
ers and scholarship as was the situation at 
Vanderbilt. While a certain anti-intellec- 
tualism can be detected in some parts of 
the Synod from time to time, the clergy of 
the Synod are in the main well educated 
themselves and understand the values of 
higher education as well as its problems. 
The contention that church college presi- 
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dents oftenoppose church leaders is hardly 
applicable in LCMS schools, where the 
presidents are churchmen themselves and 
dependent for good will upon those who 
speak for the church. Furthermore, the 
possibility that theological studies at the 
Synod’s institutions will be 
“marginalized,” as Professor Berger sug- 
gests, is not very likely as long as religion 
Classes on each campus continue to be 
meaningfulandrelevant, and their instruc- 
tors are approved by the Synod’s Board 
for Higher Education. 

I would be in partial agreement about 
the presence of some of Professor Berger’s 
“dangers” for Synodical institutions, as 
adapted from the Burtchaell study. As the 
colleges and universities of the church lay 
emphasis on the doctorate or other termi- 
nal degree for faculty members, it is pos- 
sible that professors might become in- 
creasingly discipline-oriented, as at other 
institutions. Research and writing in a 
field of study can focus a teacher’s atten- 
tion on scholarly achievement to the ne- 
glect of the larger mission of the school. I 
believe that Synodical college faculties 
could be more productive in academic 
areas than they are, but the interests of the 
church are safeguarded in any case by the 
tenure process presently in effect for full 
time faculty. Professor Berger’s concern 
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that institutional statements these days are 
more likely to be in terms of “moral” 
dimensions than specifically “theologi- 
cal” ones seems a bit exaggerated. 

Of greater “danger” is the increasing 
number of teachers at Synodical institu- 
tions who are not members of the church 
body. This trend is the consequence of the 
diversification of the curricula made nec- 
essary by the non-church work programs 
and the difficulty experienced by the col- 
leges in securing from the church’s ranks 
adequately qualified staff at modest sala- 
ries in some professional courses. The 
“critical mass” of Lutheran members of 
the faculty is, of course, important in as- 
suring the church that its institutions re- 
flect its theological position. 


In the second part of his article, Pro- 
fessor Berger provides us with some pro- 
posed solutions to the problems brought 
about by changes in the system of Synodi- 
cal higher education. He seeks to answer 
the question “whether the educational cli- 
mate necessary for preparing pastors, 
teachers, and other workers in the church 
is compatible with the directions in which 
anumber of Synod’s institutions of higher 
education are moving?” In brief, his an- 


swer is No. He lists several reasons. 
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Itis ue thatina number of instances, 
the introduction of non-church work vo- 
cational programs has resulted in addi- 
tional costs and thin offerings, as Profes- 
sor Berger charges. But if the Synod’s 
colleges are to provide a four-year Chris- 
tian education to the laity, as has been 
decided by the church, they can hardly 
avoid some vocationally-oriented courses 
reflecting student demand. It is also true 
that the accelerated degree programs of- 
fered by several of the colleges must be 
supervised carefully, or the educational 
quality of the institutions will be ques- 
tioned. Furthermore, the liberal arts pro- 
grams at all the colleges and universities 
of the Synod must be constantly evaluated 
to determine if they continue to provide a 
unified and well-grounded general educa- 
tion. The academic strength and dedica- 
tion of the faculties can be called upon to 
uphold whatever standards the Synod 
would like to require of its schools, within 
the means placed at their disposal. 

Since Professor Berger does notseem 
to think these and other problems can be 
overcome, he argues that a completely 
different approach should be undertaken 
in Synodical higher education. He would 
therefore set aside one school, such as 
Concordia, Seward, to prepare church 
workers and to have a “carefully focused 
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educational substance, integrated through 
the liberal arts, and in a distinctive, even 
unique approach to academic disciplines 
and our Western heritage form the per- 
spective of Biblical faith..” The rest of the 
Synodical colleges and universities would 
be encouraged to follow their present di- 
rection, or even set off on their own, with 
a“nominal connection” to thechurchbody. 
The Synod in those instances would pro- 
vide funding for the church work students 
attending them. 

This solution is reminiscent of the 
former Concordia Senior College in Ft. 
Wayne, which had a string of Synodical 
junior colleges to supply it with students. 
When those junior colleges became senior 
colleges themselves, and the St. Louis 
seminary no longer required graduation 
from the Senior College for its admission, 
the Senior College lost its unique role and 
finally was closed. Today preministerial 
Students can attend any one of ten four- 
year Synodical colleges in preparing for 
the seminaries. Furthermore, half of the 
Students attending the seminaries come 
from colleges outside of the Synodical 
system. It would be unrealistic to expect 
a “distinctive” college, such as Professor 
Berger envisions, to survive, however at- 
tractive its liberal arts component might 
be in this vocational age. 
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I believe it would also be an unwise 
direction to take. The education of church 
work students should not be separated 
from that of other students in their colle- 
giate preparation. I think the service of 
hundreds of Valparaiso University gradu- 
ates who have entered church vocations 
over the years from a highly diversified 
curriculum has been commendable. Simi- 
larly, as the Synodical colleges have broad- 
ened their programs of education for the 
lay vocations in addition to the church 
professions, their products are serving the 
Lordand His church with zeal and compe- 
tence. Students working and studying 
together, interested in a variety of careers, 
can later be a great asset to the church 
because of their common interests. 

The Synod enjoys a distinct advan- 
tage in its system of collegiate higher 
education. After more than 150 years, its 
program at this level, as represented by its 
ten colleges and universities, has matured 
into a significant instrument of potentially 
great service. While other denominations 
have permitted their colleges to drift away 
with only a minimal relationship to the 
church body or none at all, the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod can take justifi- 
able pride in its institutions as an integral 
part of its mission. 
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The recent decades of growth and 
changeamong theSynodicalcolleges have 
not been without their problems. Some of 
the alterations resulted in strains and diffi- 
culties which continue to need attention. 
Otherdevelopments atthe institutions have 
augmented their usefulness and value to 
the Synod. The basic structure of the 
newly emerging Synodical system of post- 
secondary education is sound. 

This is not to say that the pattern of 
higher education in the Synod should not 
be changed in the future. During my 
professionalcareerin the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, I have seen many major 
modifications in the Synod’s collegiate 
program. Several colleges were closed, 
including both Concordia Junior College 
and Concordia Senior College in Ft. 
Wayne, along with thecollegesin Conover, 
NC; Oakland, CA; Winfield, KS; and 
Concordia, MO. The former junior col- 
leges one after the other became four-year 
colleges, and one of them has become 
university. Graduate degrees can be taken 
at four of the institutions. Coeds were 
admitted to all of the colleges, and today 
they outnumber male students by a con- 
siderable margin. Christ College, Irvine, 
CA, and Concordia College, Ann Arbor, 
MI were created anew. These are only the 
major changes which have occurred in 
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recent memory. We may anticipate that 
other changes will take place in the years 
ahead to meet changing situations. 

The schools of higher learning of the 
Synod exist to serve the Synod as the 
Synod defines its needs. One of those 
needs is to have a well trained cadre of 
professional servants of the churchas well 
as a corps of well educated laymen and 
laywomen who respond to the call of the 
Gospel in their lives and work. With nearly 
10,000 full and part time students on cam- 
puses from coast to coast, these institu- 
tions are a source for leadership in the 
church whose potential may not yet be 
fully realized or appreciated. 

The collegiate institutions of the 
Synod vary in size, strength, and academic 
capability. Eachis unique andreaches out 
to an area of its own. All are dedicated to 
the Lord and to the advancement of His 
Kingdom. Their mission for the church 
can probably best be fulfilled at this time 
by drawing them closertogetherin asingle 
clearly identifiable system. 

Sucha system will require competent 
boards of regents who can focus on local 
Opportunities for development and ser- 
vice. It will require a national board for 
higher education which can address the 
commonproblems,needs, and advantages 
of all the schools with imagination and 
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planning. It will require advisory assis- 
tance from those who represent theadmin- 
istrations and the regents of the colleges, 
as well as representatives of the church, so 
that the membership of the church will 
become better acquainted with the institu- 
tions. It will require the establishing of a 
broad-based support program for the col- 
leges and universities so that they may 
achieve a higher level of quality in all of 
their offerings. 

To a considerable extent, these re- 
quirements are embodied in the report of 
the Task Force on Higher Education to the 
Boardof Directors and the Pittsburgh con- 
vention of the Synod. The bringing to- 
gether of the colleges and universities of 
the church into a separately incorporated 
system could well be a transition step 
toward a national organization of the ten 
campuses, which will be able to use all of 
the technological tools devisedin the 20th 
century to meet the challenges of Chris- 
tian higher education in the 21st century. 

The Lord in His wisdom has set be- 
fore the Synod a splendid opportunity to 
build constructively, on the foundations 
laid in the past, a more excellent way to 
perform its educational function in the 
future. 
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Response to David Berger 


In taking the approach David Berger has chosen using the conclusions of Burtchaell, one 
needs to be confident of a number of assumptions. The first is whether Vanderbilt university 
can serve as a paradigm for a college or university owned by the Synod; second, that 
Burtchaell’s conclusions are correct; and third, that the reasons why academic institutions 
become secular are religious reasons. 

Beginning with the last assumption, the history of the church has shown that usually non- 
theological explanations more adequately explain what took place ata given time, regardless 
of the theological veneer with which each side coated its position. 

With respect to Burtchaell’s first assumption, church related institutions are quite 
different from church-owned ones. Church-related institutions are freer to determine their 
destinies. Synod’s colleges, on the other hand, are church-owned and their faculties seem to 
be more concerned about keeping in the good graces of the church body. 

If this is the case, the second assumption is moot. 

I hope to demonstrate that the current situation with respect to synodical colleges and 
universities is the productlargely of forces outside the church body. Responses to these forces 
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of the Faculty Advisory committee of the Illinois State Board for Higher Education. 
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by the church tended to be short-sighted in 
their effectiveness, often generating more 
problems than they solved. 

It is important to note that Berger’s 
article and this response do not target 
seminaries except tangentially, while not- 
ing that originally the preparatory system 
was part of a larger seminary system. 
Today, their successors are part of a com- 
petitive system, loosely referred to as “the 
colleges and universities.” Thatchange is, 
perhaps, the most significant of all those 
that have occurred. 


A Step INTO History 


I should like to begin with a half 
century agoas a marking pointrather than 
Berger’s use of 1970 because 1970 was 
not typical, but was rather a high water 
point for church professional enrollment. 
Also, I can better lean on personal experi- 
ence since in 1943 I entered the Synodical 
preparatory system at Concordia College, 
Milwaukee as a college freshman. 

At that time there was a surplus both 
of pastors and teachers in the Synod. 
Concordia, Milwaukee was second only 
to Ft. Wayne in size. They were two of 
nine preparatory high school/junior col- 
leges whose curricula were identical and 
almost totally prescribed. About half the 
faculty taught foreign languages. The 
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mandated curriculum was classical, dat- 
ing back to that created by Melanchthon 
for the universities of Germany. 

The pre-seminary curriculum began 
with the first year in high school, not the 
first year of college. Berger’s longing for 
the restoration of the liberal arts to the 
curricula of the church’s schools reflects 
the virtual disappearance of what was once 
their strength. 

Only one prep school, Winfield, had 
a course of studies designed for women; 
all the other schools were officially male. 
However, both River Forest and Seward 
had a growing number of females. 

The Synod had two tracks: the sem 
track, composed of the nine preparatory 
colleges and two seminaries, and the 
teacher track, composed of River Forest 
and Seward, both originally eight year 
institutions in the process of eliminating 
their high school departments. Each of 
these latter schools prepared curricula in 
response to its respective state’s regula- 
tions plus certain courses in religion pre- 
scribed by the Synod. 

In the years following 1945, three 
sources of change re-directed the colleges 
from their traditional courses: 1) govern- 
mental action, 2) Synodical decisions, and 
3) local and parish needs. 
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Briefly, governmental actions which 
impacted the schools’ directions included 
draft deferments, the G.I. bill, state subsi- 
dies for college tuition, and the demands 
of state and national accrediting bodies. 

Synodical directives and decisions 
were as far-ranging, but all asserted 
Synod’s clear intention of maintaining, 
perhaps even extending, its control of the 
schools. For example, commissions were 
established to control college economics 
and finances, student life, and curricula 
under the direction of the Board for Higher 
Education. A Senior College was created 
which displaced much of the first two 
years of seminary work while somehow 
reducing pre-seminary foreign language 
requirements. 

Compounding the problem were au- 
thorizations given to the preparatory 
schools to become four year colleges free 
to create at least part of their own desti- 
nies. All this happened in what could best 
be described asa “Civil War” within Synod 
centered around the St. Louis Seminary. 

Meanwhile, at the local level the Luth- 
eran high school movementand early child- 
hood movement happened almost simul- 
taneously with an accompanying slow- 
down of the previous surge to open new 
elementary schools. Parallel to theseevents 
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was a demonstrable slow-down in recruit- 
ment of students for church professions. 

With the exception of the creation of 
the Ft. Wayne Senior College (later closed 
and whose campus became the home of 
the formerSpringfieldSeminary), all other 
actions of Synod were in response to ex- 
ternal forces. Synod’s support for higher 
education dropped measurably each year 
and has reached the point where one can 
legitimately ask whether it may cease alto- 
gether within the decade. 


SOME OTHER IMPUCATIONS 


Let us chart in historical order how 
the Synod came to make the decisions it 
made and what their consequences were. 

The draft exemption during World 
War II (and the successive wars in Korea 
and Viet Nam) together with the G.I. Bill 
increased thenormalenrollment from what 
it had been in the 193@’s. Post-war mis- 
sionopportunities allover the world stimu- 
lated campus expansion programs. The 
baby boom generated a need for more 
schools and teachers. 

The re-location of large numbers of 
churches from the inner city to the surplus 
and from one part of the country to others- 
moves that continue to this day-demanded 
and received increased giving from con- 
gregation members. However, more and 
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more of the money remained at the local 
level. Yet as Synod was receiving less of 
the church dollar, the number of profes- 
sional workers needed to staff the old 
parishes as well as the new continued to 
grow. 

Thus it was that Synod was experi- 
encing healthy growth according to some 
Statistics while simultaneously being 
forced to reduce support for two of its 
traditional strengths: missionsand higher 
education. 

By the time of the Viet Nam conflict, 
in addition to the previously mentioned 
deferments, male college students could 
also avoid military service during the pe- 
riod of time they were successfully pursu- 
ing an undergraduate degree ona full-time 
basis, or if they were married. Male stu- 
dents began to move into non-church pro- 
fessional programs. Enrollment in pre- 
seminary programs dropped. 

The GI. Bill opened opportunities 
for the pursuit of all manner of careers. 
Prior to World War II, ahealthy source for 
church profession students were the par- 
sonages and teacherages of the Synod. In 
addition sons of blue collar workers could 
afford to study for the ministry since edu- 
cational costs were largely subsidized by 
the church body and the home parish. 
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My father was typical of the latter 
kind. The only child of six who attended 
college, he and his father worked in a 
factory while the whole family scrimped 
for eight years to put “Willy” into the 
ministry. 

With federal subsidy, the parish min- 
istry or parish education were no longer 
the only collegiate options available to 
young men in the church. They began to 
move away from church vocations, par- 
ticularly children of church professionals. 

To compensate for the losses in en- 
rollment, Synod authorized the prepara- 
tory colleges tointroduceLutheran teacher 
education. There were four things wrong 
with this decision. 1) It did nothing to 
increase the number of pre-seminary stu- 
dents simply by keepingthe colleges open. 
2) Itharmed both River Forestand Seward 
becauseitintroduced competition fornum- 
bers where competition was not needed. 
3) It introduced females for formerly all 
male campuses, inevitably forcing capital 
construction to house and educate them. 
4) It introduced curricula which did not 
articulate well with the traditional curricu- 
lum. In particular, there was little the 
foreign language professors, who taught 
almost half of the pre-seminary curricu- 
lum, could offer teacher education stu- 
dents. 
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It must also be pointed out that al- 
though teacher education began on the 
collegiate level, pre-seminary studies be- 
gan on the freshman high school level. As 
local Lutheran high schools increased in 
numbers throughout the country, they dis- 
placed some of the need for Synodicial 
high schools. Pressures then increased to 
lower the pre-seminary foreign language 
requirements which were taughtatSynod’s 
high schools. 

Fora time the colleges of the prepara- 
tory system continued their narrow func- 
tion of providing students for the Senior 
College or for River Forest and Seward. 
Butas state governments began to supple- 
ment federal educational support with 
grants to students from within their own 
state borders, this “feeder system” met its 
inevitable doom. Although the Senior 
College was closed for political reasons, it 
would have been closed a few years later 
simply for economic ones. 

Economic reasons, paradoxically, 
were the reasons for expanding the junior 
colleges into four year schools. 


Lack OF A COHERENT PLAN 

Lacking a coherent long range plan 
and forced to respond to rapidly changing 
circumstances, the Synod’s Board for 
Higher Education Services for all practi- 
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cal purposes cut the new four year col- 
leges adrift, each to seek its own destiny. 
This was cruelly unfair for almost over- 
night these faculties and administrations 
were compelled to shift from a stance 
where they taught a curriculum almost 
totally prescribed by Synod to a sink-or- 
swim survival mode. Two of them, as a 
matter of fact, did not survive the change. 
All of them took about a decade to stabi- 
lize themselves and begin to find a new 
identity. 

Understandably, each school is 
unique. Future professional church work- 
ers are only a small part of their student 
bodies. Each of them has chosen to offer 
those professional programs developed 
by the former teachers colleges which 
they feel will attract students to their cam- 
puses. 

During the time that the prep schools 
were undergoing their change to four-year 
colleges and beyond, River Forest and 
Seward were also responding to changes. 
Having more experience in curricular 
change and accustomed to having more 
freedom fromsynodical mandates because 
of having to respond to accrediting agen- 
cies’ requirements, thesetwo schools were 
better equipped than the BHES to react to 
and to anticipate changes. 
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Thus, anticipating growth in Luth- 
eran high schools, River Forest introduced 
Lutheran secondary school majors and 
minors. Seward followed suit a few years 
later. Recognizing that few parishes could 
afford a full time ministerof music though 
many needed achurch musician who could 
also serve on a part-time basis in the class- 
room, River Forest developed a parish 
music program. Seward followed soon 
after. 

Sensitive to the fact that the teachers 
colleges served less than half the parishes 
of Synod but that all those parishes sup- 
ported the colleges, River Forest devel- 
oped the Director of Christian Education 
(D.C.E.) program. Seward followed a few 
years later. Several years after that, when 
Concordia, St. Paul, received permission 
to offer Lutheran teacher education to 
women, they also introduced a D.C.E. 
program which, however, did not carry 
teacher certification as didthe Seward and 
River Forest programs. 

Recognizing the need for continued 
in-service education for practicing teach- 
ers, both schools introduced programs of 
graduate studies. 

As the numbers of students began to 
decrease, however, due to the increased 
involvement of the former prep schools in 
teacher education, Seward began to offer 
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pre-seminary programs for those students 
wishing to follow the pastoral ministry 
route. Whenthe Senior College was closed, 
all of the colleges of Synod were autho- 
rized to offer pre-seminary programs. 

Seward introduced social work as a 
curricular program. River Forest intro- 
duced it several-years later. Seward intro- 
duced programs of third world education, 
developing contacts with Micronesia. 
They also developed programs of educa- 
tion for American tribal groups and for 
rural settings. In addition, a commercial 
art program was introduced, drawing on 
the talents of its gifted art faculty. 

River Forest expanded its graduate 
studies program in parish music and in 
social agencies assistance, as demand 
warranted. It also began to develop a 
computer education program, having pur- 
chased a main frame computer in the 
1970’s, positioning itself to do pioneer 
work for theSynodin that vital area. Since 
that time, it has handled or supervised 
most of the activities of higher education 
in theSynodas well as assisting Valparaiso 
University and many of Synod’s colleges 
to establish their own programs. Several 
of the colleges introduced business pro- 
grams before River Forest joined their 
ranks with one of its own. 
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Since these changes have occurred, 
mostof the synodical schools have profes- 
sional education as a minority enrollment 
in their student bodies. Seward continues 
to have a large majority enrollment in 
church professional programs. Atthe same 
time, most of its non-professional pro- 
grams have not succeeded and have been 
dropped. Itis able to sustain its Lutheran 
teachereducationenrollmenta little higher 
than it was in the early fifties. 


What OF THE FUTURE? 


Having released the colleges and uni- 
versities to find their own ways of surviv- 
ing ina world increasingly inhospitable to 
private higher education and possessing 
virtually no fiscal resources to compen- 
sate them for dropping any programs and 
activities they may currently offer to im- 
prove theirrevenue base, the Synod seems 
highly unlikely to be able to take charge of 
its colleges and universities once again. If 
it attempts to do so, it will probably de- 
stroy some, perhaps most of them, in the 
process. 

It will have to learn from the past not 
to cannibalize the teacher education sys- 
tem inaneffort to save and re-populate the 
seminary system. Its previous efforts se- 
riously injured both. The Synod may 
well need to study what it can realistically 
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expect in numbers of seminary students, 
now that these numbers compare propor- 
tionately to what they were before the 
inflationary pressures of World War IIand 
following. Ifthe numbers are down, what 
can be done to make the ministry more 
atwractive? 

I share Berger’s concern for the re- 
turnofLutheranism’s humanities-centered 
general education curriculum, although I 
am not sanguine about its likelihood. As 
one who for almost two decades has of- 
fered that philosophy major which he failed 
to findin the various Synodical catalogues 
(it is in ours), I appreciate his comments 
about the central role of philosophy in the 
curriculum. The general curriculum at 
MOSL universities is dominated by the so- 
cial sciences and is likely to remain so for 
some time to come until social change, 
which stimulated their rise to popularity, 
begins to slow down and the more stable, 
traditional academic disciplines rise to the 
fore again. Hopefully, it will not be too 
late for them to survive. 

Synodical undergraduate generaledu- 
cation mirrors public education because it 
followed after it, abandoning its own Luth- 
eran heritage of education in the classical 
literature of antiquity together with sig- 
nificant theological study. In the public 
sector, existing faculties have a vested 
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interest inpreserving the status quo simple 
because that protects their jobs. Synodical 
faculty are no different. 

General education today rests upon a 
lowestcommon denominator base, reflect- 
ing the equalitarian priorities which domi- 
nate our society. Hence, allcourses which 
are offered tend to be student oriented, but 
in apernicious way. They are oriented to 
a content and a level at which the most 
limited ability student can succeed. Fur- 
thermore, most courses in general educa- 
tion are offered as alternatives to other 
courses among whichstudents choose. As 
a result, what academic disciplines sur- 
vive in general education depend upon 
student interest. Currently, most students 
don’t have much interest in the humani- 
ties. 

In the public sector, concern about 
the sorts and quality of education offered 
at public institutions has led state legisla- 
tures, advised by their higher education 
boards, to mandate admission and under- 
graduate general education requirements 
often over the strong objection of affected 
faculty who refuse to initiatechange them- 
selves. 

It may well be that the Synod will 
have to follow suit: reinstitute a curricu- 
lum commission for professional educa- 
tion in the church body and mandate both 
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general education requirements and ad- 
mission requirements to professional edu- 
cational programs. 

This will create a problem for the 
seminaries most of whose present enroll- 
ment does not come by the traditional 
Synodical route. The colloquy program 
will also be threatened. In recent years, 
the Synodical posture has been to make an 
easy wansition into professional work 
within the church for those who have been 
educated outside it. If general education 
requirements are added to the current theo- 
logical requirements, the colloquy pro- 
grams will likely die for lack of applicants. 

If Synod still chooses to go in the 
direction of mandating general education 
courses, it will early on have to face the 
problem of whether, long range, it wants 
to attract the “best and the brightest” to 
lead the church of the future, or the most 
committed, or the loyal, or the willing, or 
whatever standard it may want to con- 
sider. 

Its decision will largely determine 
what sort of curriculum it can require. 
Berger, who was a product of that time 
when we sought the “best”, and he in his 
person and his articles embodies it, has 
opted for a return to those times. I share 
his beliefs, if not so strongly his convic- 
tions, that they are any longer possible. 
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”Which one is he?” 

”There.” 

Andy sat in the middle of a crowd of youngsters assembled on the rug listening to the 
speaker. He was easy to spot. His whole body faced the back as he talked to the boy behind 
him. On the sidelines, the teacher’s fingers itched to twist him around but he was safe in the 
middle. To reach him would disturb too many others. How like him to be inaccessible. 

Afterward, the two silent observers watched him lope to the door. He shifted his body 
back and forth as he waited for the recess line. Once free of the building, he lunged across the 
playground twisting to see every direction as he advanced. 

"It’s incredible that he doesn’t trip over his feet!” said one watcher. 

A storm had moved in that morning so the dragonflies were out. Andy had joined a game 
of soccer but each time a dragonfly flew near, he stopped to peer at it. His head snapped to 
and fro like a puppet jerked by an untrained hand. Half smiles faded into intent searches and 
twitched back again as he was caught by the images. 

A recess whistle called the class toward the building. The jostling of boys not ready to 
be still persisted into the classroom where the teacher called, “Settle down.” Andy smiled to 
himself briefly. 

As usual the space at the very back of the rug area was available to him. He satdown when 
the teacher motioned to him. She was always motioning him down. Only the backs of heads 
were at close range down there on the floor. All the interesting things on the teacher’s desk 
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or on the shelf beside it were lost from 
view. Lookingat people was notnearly so 
interesting as looking at things. People 
were so perplexing. Though they stayed 
the same on the outside, their movements 
couldchange so abruptly. Outofnowhere 
adults or children could strike him or lash 
him with words as easily as they could 
smile and stroke. No amount of study 
seemed to change this puzzle, this pre- 
dicament. People were to be avoided in 
general unless they were already laughing 
beforehand. Then they were safe. 

The boy next to Andy was giggling at 
the moment. When herolledagainst Andy, 
Andy joinedin. The risk of getting caught 
added a bit of spice to this diversion. So 
often Andy lived in the rigid box of adult 
rules. To break out was adventure! 

"Jimmy, you and Andy go and sit 
down in your desks. You need to calm 
down.” 

Andy stood up and stretched his legs. 
Helooked down. A small smile stole over 
his face as he glanced at Jimmy. Jimmy 
snickered. Sitting in his desk gave Andy 
a wholeclassroom picture to explore. All 
safe. 

Toosoontheotherchildren went back 
to their desks. “What are they doing?” 
wondered Andy. 

”Andy, get out your spelling tablet. 
It’s Friday.” 
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Andy searched through his desk for 
the elusive tablet. All sorts of things fell 
out. Hestuffed them back in again, search- 
ing for the blue cover of the tablet. 

"Number from 1 to 14,” said the 
teacher. 

Andy’s nose began to run. He stood 
up to find the classroom tissue box. Hur- 
riedly he walked over to the counter and 
grabbed one. He snuffled as hereturned to 
his desk. 

”Number one, ‘want’,” droned the 
teacher. 

Andy blew his nose harder. 

”Number three, ‘week’.” 

The blue cover ripped as Andy pulled 
it out of the desk. He stared at it. Wres- 
tling with the paper stub inside, he ripped 
out one sheet after another. None came 
Clean. 

”Number four, ‘only’. Andy, where 
is your paper?” The teacher walked over 
and blared, “Let’s get going here! You 
already missed the first four words!” 

Andy remembered that he should fold 
the paper vertically like they always did in 
math. It didn’t fold too well because the 
top was ripply from the bad tear he’d made 
wrenching it from the tablet. 

”You don’t need to fold the spelling 
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paper-only the math!” urged the teacher. 


“Here, write number five and get this next 
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word.” She poked a finger at the paper. 
“Number five, ‘except’.” 

Andy’s nose was full again and be- 
ginning to drip. He pushed back his chair 
torun over fora tissue. The teacher’s back 
was turned so she didn’t see him go. By 
the time he’d finished, she was on word 
six. His paper was blank. “What had she 
said for six?” he wondered. 

Andy gripped his pencil and mashed 
out the rest of the spelling list. But he’d 
missed the first six words and the teacher 
never repeated. His neighbor was absent 
that day so there was no one nearby to ask 
since he sat in a corner of the room. 

Writing steadily, Andy kept up with 
the rest of the spelling list. “All right, 
children, correct your papers. Remember, 
any that you miss you must copy ten 
times.” Children began moving about 
their desks. 

"Ten times, that’s sixty words,” 
though Andy. he stared at his paper. 
“Where can I even put sixty words on 
here?” He kept staring at the paper. The 
other children were putting their papers in 
the basket and getting out their books for 
silent reading time. Andy began with the 
first word, want. Want-want-want-want, 
he wrote. He laid his head down on the 
desk. Writing was hardto do. Want-want- 
want. He wiped his hand on his pants 
since the pencil kept slipping. 
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His nose was dripping again. He 
snuffed it back in. Sell-sell-sell-sell-sell. 
The drip moved down to his upper lip. 
Andy reached over for the used tissues but 
they were too soppy. Some ooze slipped 
onto the paper. He wiped his nose with the 
back of his hand. His eyes had started to 
smart. Withan exasperated cry, he knocked 
the chair back and stumbled over for an- 
other tissue. He blew hard and then sat 
again. He stared at the‘paper. Sell-sell- 
sell. He rubbed at his itchy eyes. 

Gripping the pencil again, Andy 
pushed out more words. “This is impos- 
sible. I’ll never be able to do 60!” He laid 
his head back down on the desk. Sell-sell. 
A small sob escaped from his lips. 

The teacher who was reading silently 
nearby looked up. Had she heard a cry? 

The silent observers tuned her hear- 
ing up a notch. 

There. She hearditagain. She looked 
behind her. There was Andy with his head 
on his desk penciling out the spelling 
words. “Still!” she thought surprised. 
Everyone else had already been reading 
10 minutes. “What’s going on?” 

She moved closer to Andy. Just at 
that moment, Andy lifted his head and the 
teacher could see that his eyes were wet. 

Breathing a prayer for guidance, she 
sat in the absent boy’s chair next to Andy. 
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He’d quickly put his head closer to the 
paper and began copying intently. 

” Andy, are you upset?” 

No answer, 

” Andy, I thought I heard you make a 
sad sound. Is copying all these words 
upsetting you?” 

Andy said nothing, only nodded and 
kept writing. 

The teacher put her hand over his 
pencil to stop it. “Andy, are things going 
wrong?” 

Still with his head down, Andy nod- 
ded. 

How can I connect with this child? 
the teacher wondered as he began moving 
his hand again. “Was it not finding your 
tablet?” she asked. 

Andy stopped writing and abruptly 
reached into his desk. He pulled out the 
ripped blue tablet and dropped it on the 
desk top. The teacher stared at the mangled 
stack of paper. It was obvious that he had 
fought the perforations many times and 
lost. She began pulling away the old 
debris. Then as Andy watched silently, 
she bent back the perforations on what 
was left so that it would be easier next 
time. She looked at Andy. He quickly 
looked down. “There, this will help,” she 
said. “Andy?” She touched his arm. He 
was writing again. “Andy, will you say to 
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me that you need help when it gets like 
this?” 

The pencil scratched on. 

The teacher got closer and spoke ina 
gentle tone. “Andy, I amhere to help you. 
But I don’t know when you need help. 
Sometimes you are fooling around and I 
can’t tell. Can you just say the words, ‘T 
need help,’ the next time?” 

Andy nodded, still writing with his 
face nearly touching the paper. The teacher 
sighed inwardly. She touched him once 
more and then quietly put the absent boy’s 
chair back in place. 

The two silentobservers smiled. The 
first flew to his charge as he sat there 
printing, brushing the boy’s back with his 
wings. The other dropped silently next to 
the teacher as she went back to her book. 

You and I walk among angels every- 
day, unseen except for special moments 
when we sense a “wing brush.” They are 
part of the hidden curriculum, the deeper 
assumptions on which the lesson plans 
and teaching units rest. Like most of the 
unvoiced curriculum, we seldom think of 
them and thereby miss the joy of their 
activity. 

Even deeper than this activity of the 
guardians is the very hand of God as He 
creatively nudges here and holds there all 
day long. He turns a head at the precise 
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moment so that a child misses a cutting 
look. He puts the teacher in range of a 
conversation about a child’s distressed 
parents and produces a new sense of em- 
pathy in the teacher. She gentles a rebuke 
the next day. He puts a timid first grader 
next to a new boy who likes the same 
baseball team. Likewise he puts a troubled 
child with a teacher apt to call on His help. 
This opens a wide channel for His move- 
ment in the teacher toward the child. So 
much of this incredible work goes unno- 
ticed every day! Yes, as Jesus still cured 
10 lepers (even though only one noticed 
Him and not just events) so Jesus goes on 
working in our classrooms every day, ac- 
knowledged or not. 

How can we get the eyes to see what 
He is doing? I’ve found this prayer very 
valuable: 

Lord let me see today 

What You want me to see 

And let me not see 

Anything that would distract me 

From Your work. 

This prayer breathed regularly can 
change the pray-er! For example, one day 
Aaron was rejected in group after group of 
children all day long. Each time I was 
somewhere nearby and noticed it. Just 
before the final bell, he chased a child 
teasing him. Both boys were reprimanded. 
Aaron exploded. I took him to the hallway 
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to talk privately. I caught the quiver in his 
chin a second before he turned a defiant 
face away from me. He stiffened for the 
old familiar lecture. Whata surprise then 
for him to hear me say that I’d seen the 
pain he had all day long and that I knew 
how hurt he felt. What joy for me to see 
him turn his to mine and watch the tears 
spill out. Then I could hold him and 
whisper, “I will ask God to make tomor- 
row a better day.” Surely these words 
touched Aaron more than any class lesson 
about praying. 

Open eyes are God’s gift for the ask- 
ing. And He is so very wise about this 
because His purposes are to love deeply. 
How joyous to be a part of His hand 
moving in the classroom. 

As we watch our eyes being tuned 
after voicing the “seeing prayer” we 
change. Wecome to rely on Him. We are 
free from the anxiety of total responsibil- 
ity that sometimes dogs teachers as we 
live the solitary life of the lone adult in the 
classroom. We get a stronger sense of our 
ministry as God’s servants. And our joy 
increases! Surely open eyes contribute to 
that daily peace that passes understanding 
and draws us to magnify the Lord! 

Look at the prayer again. Maybe 
even cutit outand clip itin your plan book 
or on a Shelf you often use. Catch the 
vision!+ 
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Melvin Kieschnick 


Not Full of New Wine, But Old Dreams-New 
Visions 


I. Introduction 

It’s a drama that keeps repeating itself. 

A group of people from all over gather. 

They talk, they plan, they dream. 

They experience the sound of a whispering Spirit. 

They become energized. 

The sound grows. 

The Spirit’s whisper becomes a loud voice. 

In joyful celebration the voice is that of a mighty rushing wind. 
Then the detractors come in. 

"It’s only the wind,” they say. 

"It’s only the noise of solemn assemblies,” they say. 

"It’s only the soundof people whohave been drinking too much new wine,” they say. 
But another voice from among the group proclaims: 

"It’s not drinking new wine.” 





Dr. Melvin Kieschnick is Director of Projects for the Center for Urban Education Ministry 
based at Concordia College, Bronxville. He is also Superintendent of the Lutheran Schools 
Association of greater New York City. 
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"It’s Old Dreams-It’s New Visions.” 
"It’s men and women in whom the Spirit dwells.” 
“It’s the fulfillment of God’s promises to us and to our forbearers.” 
That is what I believe God wants us to affirm as we come to the close of this historic and 
climactic valedictory of the ALEA and the Spirit-directed birth of the ELEA. 
This is notthe result of drinking too much new wine, but the Spirit-ledenergy of Old Dreams- 
New Visions. 
II. Old Dreams 
This dream of teaching people the will and love of the Lord was first shaped in the heart of 
a loving God who knew what was best for His children. He had a dream for teaching it. 
”These words which I command you this day 
shall be in your heart; 
And you shall teach them diligently 
to your children; 
And you should talk about them 
when you sit in your house 
And when you walk in the street 
And when you lie down 
And when you rise up.” (Deut. 6:6) 
It’s God’s dream which became flesh and blood in the person of His son, Jesus Christ. 
”Who took little children into His arms, put His hands upon them and blessed them.” 
(Mark 10:16) 
It’s God’s Dream proclaimed in His Great Commission. 
”Go ye and teach all nations.” (Matt. 28:19) 
It’s God’s Dream articulated under flames of Spirit tongues: 
"T will pour out my Spirit 
And you will prophesy. 
All of your men and women 
young and old 
Pre-schoolers and university professors.” (Acts 2:17) 
God’s People have heard God’s Dream and made it their own andactualized it in their teaching 


and in the schools of the church. 
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An ancient Jewish mother teaches her child to say “Abba Father.” 
Year after year the Father answers the eldest son’s Seder question, “On all other 
nights we eat all kinds of herbs; why do we tonight especially eat bitter 
herbs?” (Exodus 10) 
In the Synagogue schools. 
In the lap of a teaching Jesus. 
In Roman Catacombs amidst persecution. 
Through the dark ages where learning was kept alive only through Cathedral 
Schools. 
In Reformation Days where Luther called Lutheran School Teachers to be very 
special agents of God’s promise. 
And in the USA, Old Men, Old Women kept the Dream alive. And what is this dream? It’s 
a dream: 
That the Lutheran church would be a teaching church. 
That the local congregation would be a school congregation. 
That Lutheran preschools, elementary schools, colleges would be places 
where the Word is taught daily 
where the prayers are said daily 
where the Gospel is lived out daily 
where the voice of the Law is sounded daily 
where the Master’s Touch is felt daily 
where living, loving, learning characterizes the teaching ministry of the 
church daily. 
This was the Old Dream 
Of persons with names like Don Vetter, and Gay Falde, and Krueger, and Hiller, Del 
Schulz, Bill Streng, A.R. Kretzmann and Cleo Bernards. 
In places like Blue Island, Illinois; North Hollywood and Lynwood, California; 
Pigeon, Michigan; Sanborn, New York; Ft. Wayne, Indiana; Boca Raton, 
Florida; and Ft. Collins, Colorado and over and over again in ALEA 
conventions, 
Always there were these contradictory voices: “These people must be full of New Wine:” 
"Why run church schools? That’s the business of government,” read an official 
Lutheran church statement. 
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”Lutheran schools are racist, fundamentalistic white academies,” said a bishop to me 
recently. 
*Lutheran schools are academically inferior, racially segregated, morally 
indefensible,” intoned a speaker on the floor of a State legislature. 
To open or to teach ina Lutheran school you must be drinking too much new wine.” 
”No,” comes the reply. “No, this is but the carrying out of an Old Dream 
Of daily speaking the Gospel. 
Of congregations and schools being of one heart to enable a heart to heart 
touch of little ones.” 
”What this is-is committed teachers at great personal sacrifice keeping alive the 
Dream of God.” 
So we pause at the close of this convention to say, “Thank the Lord and sing His praise for Old 
Dreams.” 
III. New Visions 
The evidence of the presence of the Holy Spirit in the hearts and on the tongues of believers 
is that they experience New Visions. 
We believe that the women and men assembled here this morning are the bearers of a New 
Vision for a New Church. 
Yes, it’s a vision largely shaped by women with names like Cyndi and Sue, Julie and Billie 
and Alice. 
Its a vision of a New Church which sponsors and supports ELCA Lutheran Schools which are 
Evangelical 
Nurturing 
Inclusive 
Evangelical: 
Because the Gospel is talked about 
proclaimed 
exercised day after day 
and sometimes minute by minute 
teacher to student 
teacher to pastor 
pastor to people 
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staff to family 
Because our schools reach out with the Gospel to the entire school community they are 
evangelistic. 
Nurturing: 

Because children are cared for, academic standards are high. 

Student achievement is high because teacher expectations are high. 

Classroom management is effective. 

Learning is a priority. 

The faith is intentionally taught. 

Inclusive: 

Withouta doubt! The Lutheran early childhood centers, preschools, elementary and 
high schools are the most inclusive element in the church today. I'll say it 
again. 

Withouta doubt! The Lutheran early childhood centers, preschools, elementary and 
high schools are the most inclusive element in the church today! 

Because the Spirit is there, it’s Pentecost every day. 

Recall fora moment the Acts 2 account. Remember how hard it is to pronounce all 
those names? 

Parthians and Medes and Elamites, 
Residents of Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, Phrygia and Pamphylia. 

Now listen to the honor roll of the middle grades of one 1988 Lutheran school: 
Vikas Goyal and Soul Min Cheung 
Kristen Lehenbauer and Shalini Sharma 
Ryusei Matsumato and Komah Sadarangani 

Sisters and brothers, It’s Pentecost all over again every day in the classrooms of our 
Lutheran schools. 

Yet, today, the voices can still be heard: 

”You school people are people who have been drinking too much new wine!” 

Pastor, you’re going to take a call to a congregation with a school-with all those 
hassles with staff, parents-and asbestos regulations! You must be full of 
new wine!” 
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Principal, with your Master’s Degree you could be making $45,0@@ a year in the 
public school down the road! You work for about half of that. You must 
be drinking new wine.” 

”You’re a teacher in a Lutheran School! Why do that? You’re bright enough to be 
a lawyer, a doctor or even areal estate salesperson. You must be full ofnew 
wine!” 

Preschool Director-Teacher, You’re willing to spend most every day for four 
months putting on snow Suits, or wiping noses, or cleaning up finger paint? 
You must be full of new wine!” 

Again there is a chorus of response: 

”We believe that what we are doing is fulfilling that which was spoken of by the 
prophet Joel and by the apostle Peter: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon us. 
men 

women 
new staff 
veterans 
We have an Old Dream. 
We have a New Vision-of being God’s instrument for the Church-a teaching church. 
IV. Tribulations 
But being touched by the flame-we (like our first Pentecost ancestors) may be called upon to 
walk through the flames of trials and difficulties. Our first Pentecost ancestors left the 
Pentecost Assembly to face persecution, trials, death. 

In our schools, too, there will be tension, disagreement, challenges. 

Within our staffs, there will be challenges and hurts. 

Within our school families there will be conflicts, anger and law suits. 

Within our church there will be misunderstandings, let-down, disappointment. 

Perhaps most critical, there will be questions arising from within ourselves: 

Is this the place for me? 

How much longer can I take this? 

Is it all worth it? 

Do I really believe the message I preach? 
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That’s why we need to gather together. 
That first Pentecost they gathered together to get strength for when they were scattered. 
That why we need ELEA-because we need each other. 
We need forums for gathering-where 
we study 
we worship 
we pray 
we swap Stories, 
The story of William. He was in one of our preschools. He was unbaptized and he 
loved the Bible Stories. Two months ago his teacher decided to take the childrenon 
a tour of the church. She would use the church appointments and stained glass 
windows‘to recall the year’s teaching. As she pointed to thebaptismal font she spoke 
of the wonders of God’s love through baptism. “Here Jesus calls us by name. We 
become a part of His family, the church. He washes away our sins and makes us 
clean.” They toured the church using the windows again to tell the salvation story. 


As they were returning the teacher felt a tug at her skirt just as they were passing the 
baptismal font. William wanted and got her attention. Pointing to the font he asked 
midst doubt, faith and wonder, “Are you sure that thing really works?” 

Yes, we are sure “thatthing works.” It’sa means of grace. It’s apart of the new vision. 
I was invited to the year-end chapel service of a Lutheran school enrolling many 
Hispanics. The third grade was in charge of the worship. I watched them move into 
their pews. I couldn’t miss Fernando. His agitation, flying elbows, and chattering 
lips almost belied the cherubic smile on his fat little face. Soon they were all lined 
up on the chancel steps. The teacher had given each a candle with a flame which 
could not be extinguished by blowing at it. 

This little Gospel light of mine,” they sang. 

"Don’t you ry to puff it out,” they sang. 

They puffed. Their flames kept burning. Except, of course, Fernando’s. It went out- 
as many expected it would. For five seconds of eternity, eyes turned to Fernando’s 
smoldering flame die, but it burst forth in the promised new flame of faith. 
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Karen, the principal of a Lutheran school in the heart of the ghetto poured out her 
story to me. “I know all about how we women principals need to be careful about 
touching eighth grade boys. But I held that sobbing, shuddering Kenoh in my arms 
and pressed him close. ForI had just relayed to him the message, “You can’t go home 
after school today. There’s been a terrible incident. Your mother shot your father. 
His dead body is in the Bronx morgue and your mother is in Riker’s Island Prison.” 
And Karen to be for Kenoh the only tangible evidence of a God who still cared. 


We swap our stories. But mostof all we gather to hear The Story. The Story of aGod in Christ 


who loves us, who embraces us in His arms and will never let us go. 
We gather together around His altar where He comes to us in the Holy Sacrament. We hear 


again the whisper, “This is my body for you. This is my blood for you.” 

We leave the altar. The whisper grows into a song, into a shout, into the sound as of a mighty 
rushing wind. God’s Spirit descends upon us-once again, upon man servants and maid 
servants, on old men and young women-from the East, the West, the Midwest, the North, the 
South, from Area 1, Area 2 and Area 3. 

The Spirit fills us, empowers us, and propels us out of here with Old Dreams, New Visions, 
together as the family of the ELEA. Together in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit. 
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SETTING Kips Up For SHAME 


“Nothing, apparently, defends against the internal ravages of shame more than the 


security gained from parental love, especially the sort of sensitive love that sees and 
appreciates the child for what he or she is and is respectful of the child’s feelings, differences, 
and peculiarities. Nothing seems to make shame cut more deeply than the lack of that love. 
Parental attitudes affect the impact of the outside world in other ways to . Some parents fail 
to prepare their child for the fact that others might not find him as adorable as they do. They 
may neglect to teach him good manners, give him the impression that certain of his obnoxious 
traits are cute, or may generally assure him that he is the most fantastic child who ever lived. 
They are unwittingly, setting him up for shame.” 


-Robert Karen (Cited in Christian Home and School, September 1992). 
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Christ College Irvine 


D. Ray Halm, President 


Christ College Irvine is the youngest of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod’s ten 
colleges and universities, having been voted into existence by the Synod in 1962. After a 
careful screening of 88 proposed sites, the Orange County campus, six miles inland from the 
Pacific Ocean, was selected in 1964. A variety of financial constraints prevented the 
construction of buildings or the calling togetherofa faculty and student body until 1976, when 
the first classes were offered at the pristine Irvine setting. The first class boasted a population 
of 36 students and five faculty members. One building housed all student apartments, 
classrooms, and offices. 

Today, by the grace of God, 40 full-time faculty and more than 1500 full and part-time 
students from 16 nations of the world study together on the 70-acre hilltop campus. 

From the outset, local leaders were determined to attempt something new at Christ 
College. For instance, rather than building traditional student dormitories, two bedroom 
student apartments were constructed to encourage both cooperative living and self reliance. 
Students live, take meals, and grow together as friends and extended family. 


2966 


Known as the “Great Commission College,” “mission” is at the heart of every aspect of 
student development. 

CCl is situated in the heart of the most significant multi-ethnic population center of the 
moder world (Anglos are now in the minority). The challenge to the Church in this part of 
the country centers on responding to this changing mission paradigm. Unlike the midwest, 
where Lutherans constitute a significant portion of the population, programs developed by 
CCI and the Districts of this region focus on mission partnership to meet this growing 
challenge. The Church looks to CCI to prepare church and secular professionals who possess 
a broad range of skills necessary for cross-cultural mission and ministry. 

That expectation is reflected in the curriculum and study interests which encourage 
students to explore a variety of cultures and people groups. While western history and 
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literature are extensively covered, students 
are also exposed to the cultures and tradi- 
tions of Korea, Mexico, Japan, Australia, 
China, Honduras, Taiwan and a dozen 
other nations comprising the Pacific Rim. 

The formula used to determine the 
effectiveness of college programming is 
spelled out in the strategic plan. That plan 
flows out of a fresh CCI Mission State- 
ment which calls for holistic student de- 
velopment and cultural sensitivity within 
a traditional, evangelical Lutheran frame- 
work. The formal mission and goal state- 
ment reads, “Christ College Irvine em- 
powers students for a life of learning and 
service through integrated participation in 
the liberal arts guided by the Great Com- 
mission and the Lutheran Confessions.” 

The college carries out its mission 
within an integrated structure of profes- 
sional, liberal arts, and graduate programs 
through the cultivation of: 

Systematic Inquiry: Goal: Stu- 
dents will acquire and continue to use 
systematic skills for encountering knowl- 
edge. They will articulate a problem or 
question, structure a solution or investiga- 
tion, gather suitable resources, organize 
and manipulate numerical data and for- 
mulas, use media, and think critically to 
reach appropriate conclusions indepen- 
dently. 
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Clear Communication: Goal: Stu- 
dents will acquire and continue to use 
knowledge and skills for sharing thoughts, 
data, and feeling through writing, speak- 
ing, dramatizing and information man- 
agement. 

Heath and Well-Being: Goal: Stu- 
dents will acquire and continue to use 
knowledge and skills which enhance their 
physical, economic, psychological and 
spiritual well-being and environment, lay- 
ing the groundwork for satisfying and 
responsible leisure as well as vigorous and 
purposeful work. [education, psychol- 
ogy, PE, business, religion and philoso- 
phy] 

Sociocultural Responsiveness: 
Goal: Students will acquire and continue 
to use knowledge and skills for encounter- 
ing the variety of the world’s cultures, 
societies, traditions, and ecosystems. Stu- 
dents will interact effectively and respect- 
fully with people and resources. 

Aesthetic Responsiveness: Goal: 
Students will acquire and continue to use 
knowledge and skills for perceiving the 
elements of human feeling, their synthe- 
ses, and their expression in artistic media. 
Students will shape their own affective 
response through selected media includ- 
ing writing, drama, music and visual arts. 
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Gospel Proclamation: Goal: 
Guided by Biblical and Confessional prin- 
ciples, students will acquire and continue 
to use knowledge and skills for perceiving 
the elements of ethical and spiritual life. 
They will respond with Christian service 
and witness. 

Five academic divisions offer 14 
Majors and 18 Minors inarange of subject 
areas. CCI also offers a graduate program 
in education. From pre-seminary to busi- 
ness, from teacher education to psychol- 
ogy, from social work to theatre, CCI is 
dedicated to the success of each student in 
whatever field of study each chooses. 

A low student/teacher ratio, caring 
faculty, excellent and safe facilities, un- 
dergraduate research, service and intern 
Opportunities, broad extracurricular pro- 
gramming, and a strong campus commu- 
nity of faith all contribute to the develop- 
ment of the whole student. 


As stated earlier, the men and women 
who founded CCI sought to do something 
different--and their vision is paying off. 
Even today, over two-thirds of the 38 
cross-cultural missions in the Pacific 
Southwest District are staffed by CCI- 
trained professionals. 

In recognition of CCI’s challenges 
and contributions to the mission and min- 
istry of the church, congregations through- 
out the U.S., particularly inthe Southwest, 
are responding with‘spiritual, material and 
monetary support. CCI currently ranks 
first among LCMS colleges and universi- 
ties in financial support from congrega- 
tions. 

Approaching its 17th academic year, 
this “Great Commission College” is poised 
to helpthe church accomplish a successful 
and God-pleasing outreach by training 
competent, rounded, culturally-centered 
and enthusiastic graduates for service to 
the church and society.+ 





From “Better HEAITH” 


Pray to God in the storm--but keep on rowing. 


Fear less, hope more, 

Eat less, chew more, 
Whine less, breathe more, 
Talk less, say more, 

Hate less, love more, 
Worry less, pray more, 
And all things are yours! 
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Rich Bimler 


True Confessions of a Human 
Doing 


Which are you-a human being or a human doing? 

I must confess that I am the latter, much of the time. 

It’s easy to get locked into alifestyle of doing, doing, doing-going, 
going, going. It does feel good to be involved, to be noticed, affirmed, 
and involved in much activity and movement. 

But, if being a human “doing” in some way becomes an end in 
itself and our purpose for living, it takes us away from the fact that 
Jesus Christ has called us to be human beings first-and then to move 
us out in a doing and active ministry with and for other people. 

I sometimes turn it around and feel that I must first be a “doer” 
rather than first of all acknowledging that God loves and forgives me 
so that I am a being of worth in His eyes. I’m always amazed at SL. 
Paul’s words in Colossians 3:12-17, when he first of all affirms that 
“wearethe people of God,”and then exhorts us to do thoseactions that 
come out of our relationship with the Lord. Love, joy, peace, 
forgiveness, thankfulness, gentleness, and on and on are all results of 
our beingapersoninJesus Christ, and notsigns to the Lord that we are 
worth something because of what we are doing. 

God has doneit for us, inJesus Christ! That’s the great news about 
being a human being. We are His people, without doing anything. 

And so as you and I continue our daily ministries to people in the 
classroom, in the parish, in our families, in our neighborhoods, in our 
offices, we can continue to thank the Lord for calling us to “be,” 
redeemed in Christ, with no strings attached. We can rejoice that the 
Lord provides opportunities for us to live out our faith relationships 
and avenues of ministry that He gives to us. 
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I need people around me to remind me of the fact that God loves us for whose we are, and 
not for what we do. We are free to be human beings, in Jesus Christ! As you remind me of 
that, I'll try to remind others of that also. And the good news of all of this is that even when 
we fall back into being human “doings,” God forgives us in Christ and moves us back into 


“being” a redeemed person in the Lord. 


Right now, today, the Lord says, “You are the people of God.” No qualifiers, no 
conditions, just the promise of His love and forgiveness. 


And that’s good enough for me!-+ 
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Perry A. Bresemann 


The Will to Serve 


The first day of school brings great excitement and enthu- 
siasm with everyone anxious and ready to begin. Classrooms 
take on special fall decorations, bulletin boards turn from cork 
brown to a rainbow of color. 

The first day of school brings great excitement and enthu- 
siasm too, as teachers either return to the classroom or begin 
their careers of service to our Lord and His children. The plans 
of the summer become the reality of the day as lessons unfold 
and an interactive learning environment emerges. 

The first day of school brings great excitement and enthu- 
Siasm as...but wait a minute, this isn’t the first day of school. 
This is months into the school year. Faded bulletin boards need 
to be changed and the pile of papers needing grading stares you 
in the face. Where’s the excitement? Where did the enthusiasm 
go? 

A veteran teacher was overheard on the first day of school 
saying to a new teacher “The best thing about the first day of 
school is that there are only 179 days left!” The veteran teacher 
laughed and walked away as the new teacher wondered what 
that meant. Where does the will to serve come from? How do 
we keep from losing the desire to serve and the excitement of the 
first day of school? How do we retain that “will” to serve? 

An athlete doesn’t achieve success in his or her sport 
without spending countless hours in practice and working to 
prepare mentally for the contest. We often hear athletes discuss 
how they “reach down within themselves” for the extra energy, 
the extra drive and the extra effort necessary to win. There is a 
will to succeed and it is strong. A will to succeed won’t settle 
for less than the best the athlete can perform. 
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History has recorded countless events in which individuals performed almost super 
human feats of strength in order to survive otherwise fatal events; people who have lifted cars 
or lived days without proper nutrition. 

Where does a teacher get that extra drive, that extra energy, that necessary enthusiasm to 
greet each andevery day? How does an administrator help his or her staff stay “charged” and 
ready to go? 

The professional church worker knows that the needed drive doesn’t come from within, 
as it does with an athlete. The will to live doesn’t come from a fear of the unknown or from 
being afraid todie. Werealize our willto serve, our enthusiasm foreach day is a gift from God! 
He wants us to be teaching in our classrooms. He wants us to be touching the lives of our 
students, their parents and our community. It is not our will to serve but His will that lives in 
us. 

The veteran teacher who counts the days needs to be reminded of God’s presence in his 
orher ministry. New teachers need to be reminded that God has selected them to begin their 
careers in His name and to serve Him each and every day. The administrator who looks at the 
stack of paper and the telephone calls to return needs to be reminded that it is an honor to be 
able to do His work. 

It’s not the first day of classes, but the enthusiasm for ministry and the excitement of the 
first day can be withus each andevery day-if we remember that we are God’s servants carrying 
out His will for our lives.+ 





Vipeo Teus WHEAT RIDGE STORY 
Chicago -- “Seeding Health and Hope: EVERYWHERE ! GO!” is the title of anew Wheat 
Ridge Ministries video designed for “children of all ages.” 
Nineteen minutes long, the video tells the story of how Wheat Ridge seeds new 
ministries of health and hope, in the name of the healing Christ -- all around the globe. 
To order the free-loan video, call or write: 
Wheat Ridge Film Library 
Concordia University 
7400 Augusta Street 
River Forest, IL 60305-1499 
Phone: (708) 209-3055 


“Be prepared to have a preferred and alternate date for showing, because bookings are 
heavy,” Film Library Coordinator Barbara Peterson cautioned. 
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Carl Schalk 


Do They Still Have the Cross at 
Christmas? 


The choir processes quietly into the dimly lit church, each child 
holding a lighted candle. Moving slowly and deliberately, their 
eamest faces reflect the candle light as they sing their familiar carols. 
Arriving in the chancel, row by row the choir-with candles held high- 
forms across. In the darkened church, glowing in the shape ofa cross, 
the children sing their final song. 

” fall on your knees, O hear the angel voices, O night divine, O 
night when Christ was born...” 

The children’s Christmas Eve service in our parish has begun in 
just this way for over a quarter of a century. 

To be in the choir-to “be in the cross”-is something each child 
eagerly anticipates as Christmas approaches. Younger children look 
forward to the time when they too can participate. To be “‘in the cross” 
is a solemn moment, one most of them will never forget. 

The “tradition” of the lighted cross is one which has indelibly 
impressed this parish. I would guess that it will be going strong long 
after the 20thcentury has turned to the 21st. Each ofour threechildren 
took their place in the cross during their elementary school years. To 
this day they andother students returning home for the holidays from 
others cities, other places ask, “Do they still have the cross at Christ- 
mas?” 

But what a strange juxtaposition, the cross and the manger! What 
is the link that ties together Calvary and Bethlehem? In a beautiful 
carol written some years ago, Henry L. Letterman made the connec- 
tion. 

Christmas tree, Calvary, 
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Crossing in God’s most awesome plan; 

Sin and grace, 

Face to face, 

Bringing together God and man! 

He was reminding us that the manger and the cross are both essential parts of God’s plan 
for our redemption. Bethlehem and Calvary can never be separated. Christ was born to die. 
To separate the manger from the cross is ultimately to sentimentalize the Christmas story 
leaving us only with “sweet Jesus in the manger with a halo.” Our best hymnody has always 
made the connection, and Lettermann’s carol does so once again. 

This year, by a happy coincidence, engineered by one of our offspring, all our children- 
now in their thirties-and their families will be home for Christmas. They’ll be there on 
Christmas Eve at the children’s service seeing yet another generation of young children 
“making the cross” and, hopefully, the connection. 

Participating this time more vicariously from the pew and not from the chancel, they will 
be remembering the time when they were “in the cross.” And they will be reminding 
themselves once again-together with the congregation and the choir-of the real meaning of 
Christmas. 

Remembering and reminding themselves-and all of us. 





Namionat SuMMer Music Procram Site ANNOUNCED 


(October 2, 1992, Lincoln, Nebraska) - Raymond Avischious, President of Lutheran 
Music Program, Inc., has announced that the next session of Lutheran Summer Music, the 
national high school music camp, will be held on the campus of Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, S.D., June 27 to July 25, 1993. 

Lutheran Summer Music, a month-long comprehensive camp for high school students, 
offers a curriculum of intense classical music study for the purpose of encouraging talented 
young musicians to develop their skill and eventually become lay or professional church 
musicians. 


For more information about Lutheran Summer Music, please call or write to Lutheran Music 
Programs, Inc., 2225 Washington Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 68502; (402) 474-7177. 
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Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


Teaching the young. Howis your new paradigm coming? Have 
you spent time watching and helping children learn? Have you helped 
them wonder? (Wonder?? Yes, wonder!) 

Helping young children learn about our great God and about the 
wonderful world that He gave us to enjoy really IS the task of teaching 
young children. Helping young children keep and build and expand 
their sense of wonder is the real stuff of teaching! Ah, what a 
challenge. 

A sense of wonder...we all know that it is important, but what is 
it? Rachel Carson, in her book The Sense of Wonder, claims that each 
of us has an inborn sense of wonder, an awe of the world and the ideas 
around us. Our great God, the Inspiration and Author of the entire 
Bible, put that sense of wonder in each of us. 

As children, that wonder is alive and active. But in too many 
adults, that wonder gets buried under busy-ness. It gets sidelined in 
favor of schedules. It gets lost under piles of lesson plans. 

What about YOUR sense of wonder? Is it alive and well? Have 
you discovered something new recently? Have you allowed yourself 
to feel the joy of a new discovery, no matter how small? Have you 
permitted yourself the excitement and exhilaration of a new idea, a 
new thought, a new relationship? Have you reveled in the discovery 
of a connection, a correlation, a combination that never before oc- 
curred to you? 

Learning and wonder are inextricably linked. They go together. 
Stop wondering, and you stop learning. Stop learning, and you stop 
wondering. Stop learning and wondering, and the world becomes flat 
and uninteresting. Stop wondering and learning, and the joy of living 
and discovering goes quickly mute. 

As teachers, do we wonder enough? Do we share that wonder, I 
wonder? If you were on trial tomorrow for your sense of wonder, 
would there be enough evidence to convict you? 
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Do children see the joy of discovery in your eyes? Do they hear the excitement of 
invention in your voice? Do they share the mystery of ingenuity with your activity and 
exploration? 

How excited are you about a new idea, a new understanding? More important, do the 
children know you are excited? Do they feel the joy? Do they sense the awe in uncovering 
the mystery of the world around you? 

Do young children know that you care about new ideas, new discoveries? Is there enough 
evidence?? 

To me, it would be very sad to go through life and never get excited about anything. How 
dull it would be if] never allowed myself to see and appreciate the new ideas and relationships 
that surface as I go through the day. How interesting itcan be if] allow myself to stop to think 
about the new idea, the new word picture, the new detail that surfaces as I go through the day. 

A sense of wonder is best when it is shared. A sense of‘wonder is multiplied as it is 
divided. A sense of wonder is enhanced and embellished as it is enlarged to include new ideas 
and new wonderings. 

Continue the business of creating evidence. Wonder aloud. Wonder often. Wonder with 
others. As questions. Postulate theories and check them out. Investigate ideas and try them 
on. Mull over a mystery and pose a solution. Think and question. Wonder and consider. 

Infectothers with the joy oflearning. Eachchildneeds you, and needs your wonder. Each 
child needs you and needs your example of excitement. Each child needs you and needs to 
catch your thirst for learning. Is your wonder worth catching? 

To wonder...To see the world again through the eyes of a young child. To feel again the 
excitement of that first raindrop, that first snowfall, that first rainbow. To capture again that 
sense of wonder and awe at how skillfully this world has been put together and keeps on 
running. 

To wonder...To be again on a first-name basis with the Creator of that world and to talk 
freely and openly with Him throughout the day. To move just for the sake of moving and 
enjoying thatmovement. To be...just to be...and to enjoy that being in a truly spiritual sense. 
Oh, the challenges of teaching the young! !+- 
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Eugene L. Krentz 


The Way Home 


These days political candidates seeking the presidential office, as 
wellas others, are talking about “change.” It’s a proper and recurring 
theme. 

Making sense of change and shaping it to benefit the people of our 
nation is no small challenge. Political platforms promise us that they 
will effect positive change to make society, and life for us all, 
significantly better. 

But the speeches and political rhetoric leave something to be 
desired. I wonder if itisn’t because we recognize that the speeches and 
rhetoric won’t bind up what hurts deep down in the lives of most 
people. John Updike, astute observer of our contemporary times, may 
be getting close to the truth in a recent novel when he writes, “Our 
condition is basically one of anxiety, of lostness.” Life is a search for 
a “sense of having found home.” 

Political folks won’t talk much about this “lostness” and “search 
for home.” It takes Christians to do that, and whether it’s an election 
year or not, this is the special thing that we bring to the table at which 
the world does business. It’s the word, about Christ and the home to 
which He calls and leads us, that makes change-real change, deep 
down change-a possibility. 

In our schools and universities, homes and parishes we shouldn’t 
expect political types to handle our agenda. If families are to be 
stronger, if life is to be respected, if children are to possess wisdom and 
if the nation is to be a “kinder and gentler” place we must be busy 
speaking persuasively and winsomely to the lost and leading them 
along the way to our Father’s home.*+ 
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One of the things that has set Lutheran 
Brotherhood apart over the years is our 


We're a sound, stable fraternal benefit 


society. Our financial strength has earned 













highly personalized 
approach to service. 

And our highly 
trained financial repre- 
sentatives. 

They're some of 
the hardest-working, 
best-informed people 
in the business. 

And they utilize 
the latest in computer & : 
technology to answer your questions 
quickly and efficiently. 

They'll also work closely with you 
to help you map out your own personal 
financial strategy. 

The final result is a well-thought-out 
portfolio tailored to your specific needs. 

We provide one of the widest 
selections of high quality investment 
opportunities in the industry. 

And our many products include 
mutual funds, retirement plans, 
annuities, life and disability insurance, 
and mare. 

We also offer the flexibility to update 
your program as your needs change. 


,us A.M. Best’s highest 
frating (A+) for such 
actors as our long history 
of uninterrupted dividend 
| payments. And Standard 
| & Poor's has given us its 
| top rating (AAA) for our 
laims-paying ability. 
Because we are a 
; membership organization 
for Lutherans, a fraternal 
benefit society, service has another special 
meaning for us: 

Each year, Lutheran Brotherhood 
supports and participates in community 
outreach programs and Lutheran institu- 
tions all over America, ranging from dis- 
aster relief to improving the environment. 

So if you're looking for an organi- 
zation that can be a real asset in your 
financial future and in your community, 
just give our local representative a call. 

Lutheran Brotherhood. A lot of 
services for the money. 


Investment products are distributed by Lutheran Brotherhood Securities Corp., 
625 Fousth Avenue South, Minneapolis, MN 55415. © Lutheran Brotherhood, 1991 
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Teach your 
students to read 
in 25 words or less. 


“Hear Me Read” Bible stories, written by noted educator 
Dr. Mary Manz Simon, help you teach your students to read the 
most effective way...aloud. 

Each story uses only 25 words or less to help your students 
develop a sight vocabulary. This unique repetitive style will help 
expand their language skills and reading confidence. And the 
playfully illustrated characters will help spur their imagination. 
Only $2.39 each at your Christian bookstore. To order a 
complete 18-book set (56-1679YAD) for $42.99, plus 2 | 
postage and handling, call 1-800-325-3040. ain) 


Also available in Spanish. 
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